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THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 



On September 1, 1862, President Lincoln issued the 
following warning announcement: 

On January i , 1 863, “All persons held as 
slaves within any State or designated part of 
a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be 
then, henceforth and forever free.” 



Foreword 



I loin Colonial times Boston lias been a port of entry 
for wave after wave of immigrants coming to America, seek- 
ing to escape persecution, or to improve their economic con- 
ditions. Since 1940, however, Boston has welcomed a new 
kind of immigrant an in-migrant really — the rural Negro 
fiom the deep South. Possessing little beyond crude hand 
skills, not salable in an industrialized northern city, without 
monej , bewildered, and illiterate, these in-migrants swelled 
welfare rolls and unemployment lists; perforce made their 
homes m the slum areas of the city. In the end result, their 
ovei all conuition was worsened rather than improved. 

In 1940 Boston Negroes numbered 23,675. By I960 
the Negro population had almost tripled, giving Boston by 
far the greatest proportion of the 110,000 Negroes living in 
Massachusetts. Roughly, two-thirds of Boston’s 70,000 
Negro population today is not Boston-born. A recent study 
reveals that a meager 10 percent of Boston’s Negro families 
are in the $5,000 or o cer-mcome category. 1 

It is well to point out at once that ‘here are pockets of 
poveity among the whites living in Boston, too; situations 
where the yoke of unemployment, lack of money, illness 
and alcoholism, with its attendant evils, weigh heavily upon 
the local community. Important, also, to remember is the 
fact that the Negro community is the oldest non- Yankee 
group in Boston, and among them are Negro families that 
are not disadvantaged. On the contrary, they are quality 
people. A wide economic, social, and cultural background 
not only separates, but distinguishes them — except for 
color from the more recent Negro in-migrant. 

The impact of great numbers of these Southern-born 
Negroes upon provincial Boston (10 per cent of the popula- 
tion today from an earlier 2 to 3 per cent) has created grave 
pioblems. the frustrating matter of employment discrimina~ 
tion; patterns of residential segregation; and, finally, im- 
pingement upon the schools, where, by adroit manipulation 
of public opinion, emphasis has been sharply focused, so 



'lhe Negro in Boston. (Action for Boston Community Development ^ 
Rheable M. Edwards; Laura B. Morris; Robert M. Coard. P ' 
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that, in effect, the schools — most unfairly have been 
fashioned into a whipping post for all the Negroes’ woes. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Indeed, evidence 
indicates that if the Negro has a sympathetic ally in his 
struggle for a more positive image, it is the school teacher. 
This fact is so true that it may be stated with the force of 
an axiom. Without her, his cause is lost. 

Handicapped children from the disadvantaged geo- 
graphic areas of the city have overtaxed school facilities, 
and because of the inadequacies of their home environment, 
and the absence of social exposure, and sequential school 
experiences, have posed serious educational problems. It is 
unrealistic to suppose that these impedimenta which are 
germane to the Negroes’ plight will be resolved by some 
magic formula which will telescope these divergencies into 
an instantaneous time capsule, and by tomorrow, at the 
latest, the desired changes — those things which the Negro 
hopes for — will be a fait accompli. This is a physical im- 
possibility. Home was not built in a day. And the allevia- 
tion of Negro injustices which are centuries old will have a 
period of beginning, of middle, and an end. This procedure 
involves time. Corrective steps have been taken, and the 
schools will continue to explore new and better ways to com- 
municate with disadvantaged boys and girls to meet their 
special needs. 

Specifically, special programs for assisting nonwhite 1 
disadvantaged boys and girls — compensatory programs 
placing emphasis upon reading skills and modified curriculum 
goals are already in use. Their purpose is to enrich back- 
ground knowledge, and to give practice in those skills oral 
and written language, and training to listen — which are basic. 
These kinds of competence are a sine qua non if further 
formal educational experiences are to be had.* 

For certain pupils showing a particularly wide discrep- 
ancy between their chronological and mental ages an up- 
grading class is housed in the Abraham Lincoln School. 
As classroom space permits, pupils may be accepted from 
any part of the city. Each pupil assigned goes at his own 
pace, and, as soon as he is ready for grade placement, he is 
moved into a normal school situation. 

*U. S. Census Bureau lists only “whites” and “non whites.” In the North 
96 percent of the nonwhites are Negroes. 

•Confer pilot program Operation Counterpoise at Henry L. Higginson 
District. (Expanded 1964-65 to eleven other districts.) 
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The philosophy of the Boston Public Schools supports 
the “walk-in” or “ around- the-corner ” or “neighborhood” 
school ao making good sense. Certainly it does at the 
elementary level. However, if a parent wishes his child 
to go to some school in another part of the city, it is a well 
publicized fact that this is possible under Boston’s Open 
.Enrollment policy- provided certain conditions are fulfilled. 1 

This business of what school the youngster attends is a 
by-product of population mobility — an American character 
trait, its genesis going back to the crossing of the Appalachian 
mountains, and the settlement of the W est. Regardless of 
any good which may be predicated about this phenomenon, 
educators know full well that it does have a definite dele- 
terious effect upon the child who is continually being trans- 
ferred from one school to another. It contributes to 
insecurity; it destroys the orderly sequential learning process; 
it creates behavioral problems; and it nourishes the potential 
dropout. 

Teachers in the Iloxbury-North Dorchester schools are 
particularly sensitive to the problem of pupil mobility 
because in these disadvantaged areas of the city it impinges 
relentlessly upon teaching goals. Aside from the personal 
frustrations created, it is completely disheartening, when 
city-wide grade and subject achievement scores are released, 
to be accused by self-appointed critics of having turned in a 
substandard teaching performance when pupil mobility, 
absenteeism, low aspirational levels, bizarre behavior, and 
parental indifference negate the teacher’s best efforts to 
bring her class up to the normative grade level. 

Many of these Roxbury and North Dorchester schools 
which formerly housed all Irish, or all Jewish, pupils today 
are largely Negro schools. It is interesting to note that 
some of the older teachers have in their life span taught all 
three waves of racial groups. Of the remaining teachers 
in the area, the majority are middle-aged, or young teachers 
appointed as retirements took place. These youthful 
replacements, fresh from their classrooms m the teachers 
colleges, bright-eyed and enthusiast j as they are, sometimes 
present a special kind of problem, because, having been 
trained for suburban teaching rather than for work in urban 



,, Conditions: (a) A pupil may go to any school provided there is a seat in 
that school available for him; (b) provided the desired course or grade placement 
is possible; and, finally, (c) parents must assume the responsibility for the nunil's 
transportation. * F 
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school systems, where the difficulties differ both iu quantity 
and in essence, they are likely to be insecure, and this hinders 
their teaching performance. 

Because Boston is committed to the continuing im- 
provement of instruction offered It) all pupils attending 
the Boston Public Schools, and because it is my own con- 
viction that Negro pupils in disadvantaged urban schools 
present unique problems, e.g., lack of ability to communicate, 
hostili t and suspicion, the handicap of color, poor housing 
and substandard environment, low self-esteem, etc., I 
decided upon an in-service course designed to enlarge the 
spectrum of knowledge of both the veteran and novie 
teacher about the Negro — liow these girls and boys lived, 
how they felt ana thought, and how their own low self- 



esteem so many times led them to an attitude of despair 
and concomitant low achievement. 

Accordingly, I designated Assistant Superintendent 
William J. Cunningham, in charge of Curriculum and the 
Improvement of Instruction, to organize a series of ad hoc 
lectures, and to procure as speakers prominent authorities 
in the behavioral sciences and in education -men and women 
who had made contributions to solving problems germane 
to educating children living in disadvantaged urban areas. 

Over 700 teachers, supervisors, principals, and head 
masters attended the course, and the fact that so many 
took the trouble to either telephone or write, praising the 
lectures or expressing their pleasure about the selection of 
topics, was, I assure you, a source of deep personal satis- 
faction to me. 

The extremely low rate of absenteeism, even on those 
days when the weather was bad, indicated several things. 
Teacher loyalty and professional dedication, for one thing. 
Also indicated was the need for further consideration of the 
topic Education in Disadvantaged Urban Areas. Therefore 
Part II really an extension in depth — of the course is 
projected for the school year directly ahead (1964-65). 

To Assistant Superintendent William J. Cunningham, 
to Mr. Hugh H. O’Regan, principal of the Charles E. Mackey 
School, to Mr. John S. Dooley, Director of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, and his staff of technicians, to all who con- 
tributed in any way to the success of the course, I am grateful. 



August 15, 1964. 



William H. Ohrenberger, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Guest Lecturers 

Jack Childress is the Dean of the School of Eduction 
at Boston University. He holds a Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree in Education from the University of Illinois, and 
his Doctorate is from Northwestern University. 

Robert A. Feldmesser is a Professor of Sociology at 
Brandeis University. His Bachelor’s degree is from Rutgers 
University. He holds a Master of Arts degree in Soviet 
Studies, and a Ph.D. in Sociology from Harvard University. 

Melvin Howards is an Assistant Professor at North- 
eastern University and Director of the Northeastern Center 
for Reading Improvement. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
Drake University, his Master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and his Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity. 

Roger T. Lennon is Vice-President and Director of 
the Test Department of Harcourt Brace and World, Incor- 
porated. Dr. Lennon holds a Bachelor’s and a Master’s 
degree from Fordham University. His Doctorate is from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Erich Lindemann, M.D., is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. Dr. Lindemann holds both an M.D. and a Ph.D. 
from the Universities of Marburg and Giessen, Germany. 
Over the years he has been a Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the Medical School, the School of Public Health, 
and in the Department of Social Relatio ns . 

Catherine M. Maney holds a Bachelor of Science 
as well as a Master’s degree in Education from the State 
College at Boston. She is presently serving as Coordinator 
for the Boston Public Schools working with the Action 
for Boston Community Development (ABCD) group. 

Edward L. Murphy, S.J., is a Professor at Boston 
College, a learned product of the long and intensive intern- 
ship to which every Jesuit priest must subject himself. 
His Master’s degree is from Boston College, and his Doctorate 
is from the Gregorian University in Rome, where he majored 
in International Studies. 



A. IIarry Pashow is a Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His Bachelor's 
degree is from the New York State College at Albany. 
His Master's and Doctoral degrees are from Columbia 
University. Dr. Passow is an authority on Education in 
Depressed Areas, and is the author of countless monographs 
and several books concerned with Curriculum Development. 

Herbert E. Tucker, Jr., is Assistant Attorney General 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. He is a graduate 
of our own beloved Boston Latin School, and his law degree 
is from Northeastern University. He lias lectured widely 
at the college level on matters germane to Civil Rights. 



EDUCATION IN 

DISADVANTAGED URBAN AREAS 



The Urbanization of America: 

Patterns and Problems 

Rev. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 



Urbanization, as you know, is not a 
phenomenon that is occurring only in 
the Western world. Fifteen of the 
largest cities in the world are in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, and their 
cities are growing perhaps more rapidly 
than our cities. That is why in my 
particular field urbanization is of para- 
mount importance. The flow' of popu- 
lations from rural and low-incomc 
areas into cities creates problems that 
are not only civic, cultural, political, 
and social but also moral and religious. 
This is a human event, not merely an 
American event, and its effects are 
rather universally applicable in greater 
or lesser degrees. The migration of 
thousands from one place to another 
seems to be characteristic of this 
country. 

We are not here to discuss or devise 
ways and means of arresting this event. 
Our problem is more pragmatic, if you 
will; what must be done to alleviate, 
if not to completely solve, the diffi- 
culties in the existing situation and, 
in particular, what place our schools 
occupy in this effort. I would like to 
suggest that v r e are not considering 
the event with a cold, impersonal eye 
but with cordial warmth towards and 
concern for our fellow-members in the 
human family. We will not be talking 
about an abstraction called the city or 
society ; but about people, with bodies 
and souls, with hopes and fears, with 
ambitions and discouragements, with 
opportunities and without opportuni- 
ties, with cultural background and 
without cultural background, wanted 
and unwanted, loved, ignored, and 
even hated. 



The subject is so vast, and studies 
are multiplying so rapidly, that one 
might feel hopeless in the face of it. 
The patterns and problems run the 
gamut of human relations — physical, 
domestic, social, economic, political, 
cultural, moral, and religious. It en- 
lists the services of the statistician, the 
businessman, the labor leader, the city 
administrator, the sociologist, the cul- 
tural anthropologist, the realtor, the 
banker, the policeman, the ministers 
of religion, the health and welfare di- 
rectors, the teacher — to name a few' 
whose professions are involved. 

Allow' me to venture one point of 
view. We are a pioneering and in- 
ventive people by history, capable in 
the past and in the present of mag- 
nificent ventures. We are the inher- 
itors of great hope for all mankind 
and uniquely generous. The hour is 
already late, but it does seem that we 
must turn our genius, resourcefulness, 
generosity to the pioneering w’ork of 
solving the urban problems that be- 
come more acute each day. 

It should be clear that the system 
of education is part of the effort and 
should not be made responsible for the 
total campaign, even though education 
does play a very large role in any de- 
signs we may have for successful 
acculturation or assimilation. It is an • 
expensive process, as public bousing 
has already shown. But mounting 
welfare costs arc expensive, too, and 
will become more so unless we are able 
to do something about our core or 
central city problems and the develop- 
ment of more economically independ- 
ent and self-reliant people. 
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We have shown our human concern 
internationally by the many pro- 
grams of aid to undeveloped countries. 
Without by any means abandoning 
this international effort, perhaps we 
could sharpen our aid programs, our 
Peace Corps for the domestic crisis of 
our cities. If we are successful, we 
could well serve as the pilot project for 
the world problem. May we confront 
the situation with courage and energy 
as well as with expanding knowledge ! 
I mention courage, because I fear that 
the consideration of the problems may 
lead us to think the situation is hope- 
less and beyond solution. We must 
refuse to think that way, no matter 
v'hat difficulties are in the way of 
px ogress. It is true that the air is 
today more electric with tensions, re- 

itments, possible violence, and de- 
mands for immediate answers than a 
quarter of a century ago. Perhaps 
that is not the most advantageous 
atmosphere; but we must be realistic 
and deal to the best of our genius 
with what is. 

My function, I believe, is to set 
the scene, to describe the effects of 
rapid urbanization, a movement that 
undoubtedly will go on for a long 
time. The influx of new peoples 
from culturally and economically de- 
pressed areas is quite understandable. 
They come for the same human 
reasons for which the ancestors of 
many of us came from Europe — with 
a hope for a chance at self-improve- 
ment, or to escape an impossible 
situation. 

'Jihere is money in cities. There 
are opportunities for better living. 
Conveniences and comforts and 
amusements are more available. 
Cities are usually the centers of 
educational advancement — centers of 
political activity and of economic 
power. The destinies of people seem 
to be shaped in cities. Concentration 
of people in cities means power, 
security, progress. As city-dwellers 
we know that is not the whole story 



of the city. But it is the fascinating 
side of the coin which captures the 
imagination, incites the desires, and 
stirs wills to move to cities. Cities 
would be especially attractive to 
those who have little or nothing. 
Technology, industrialization, trans- 
portation, communications have im- 
proved life as well as they have 
complicated it. But cities grow old 
and central cities run down. In 
the meantime no-income or low- 
income groups crowd into rent-cheap 
areas, and realtors at times are not 
above exploitation of the desperate, 
the illiterate, and the disorganized. 
The physical condition of these areas 
is allowed to decay; the social atmos- 
phere and moral sensitivity dete- 
riorate. 

The thought may arise that other 
peoples have come into the cities in 
the past and eventually were as- 
similated. Why is there such a 
problem with the newcomers? It 
must be remembered that in earlier 
years people coming here had strong 
family loyalties which cushioned them 
to some extent against the hardships 
of assimilation. They also developed 
in-between groups among themselves, 
social, economic, cultural, religious, 
which sustained them during the 
period of assimilation. 

But those who have come into 
the cities recently do not have strong 
family organization and they have 
invented no in-between groups to 
help them over the difficulties of 
adjustment. So these groups have 
less cement, as it were, to hold them 
together and to urge tnem to organi- 
zation and cooperation. The absence 
of family stability and effective in- 
between organizations begets a civic 
irresponsibility. 

What is needed is a sense of social 
security and of community as a 
prelude to advance. People are be- 
wildered by their isolation, their 
lack of belonging, with the result 
that there is no feeling of community 
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or neighborhood, certainly no pride 
in neighborhood or community. There 
is no strength or direction from a 
middle-class leadership or environ- 
ment. Some leadership emphasizes 
symbolic things, sit-ins, etc., which 
do not necessarily express the needs 
of the mass of people. 

Slums are a depressing fact of 
modern cities, and not an economic 
problem that can be solved by plan- 
ning alone. Much planning is being 
done and much construction of better 
housing. Raising the standard of 
living, programs for redevelopment, 
and providing physical amenities are 
indeed necessary. But the slum is 
also a human problem; it tends to 
create a mentality. People come 
from other areas with hopes — but 
ill-equipped to make their way in 
the city — and so they settle for what 
they can get. 

It is the slum mentality which is 
so perilous with its apathy, indif- 
ference, and despair. Perhaps people 
could do something to improve their 
conditions; but there is no motivation, 
no sense of really belonging to the 
place where they are, especially when 
there is overcrowding. There is no 
interest in the place, and often not 
even in neighbors. Many would 
get out if they could but they are 
imprisoned by social attitudes prej- 
udice, and economic inability. De- 
pendence on government and welfare 
eases some of the anguish, but is 
hardly the most intelligent solution. 
Furthermore, welfare mentality could 
keep on for several generations if 
nothing is done to develop some 
self-reliance, to create job oppor- 
tunities, to improve education, and 
to overcome the general tendency 
to drop out from school — a charac- 
teristic of these areas. 

Some cities have found that the 
vast majority of welfare cases are 
due to unemployment. This comes 
from a lack of skill, the disappearance 
of unskilled jobs, the problems of 



automation. The hope of the young 
for decent employment is negated, 
and so economic improvement is 
dashed. Resentment deepens, anger 
begins to grow, and that is the atmos- 
phere for explosion. Ye f this part 
of the city population Is constantly 
growing by birth increase and migra- 
tion. 

We must face the fact that all of 
these people know the idea of Ameri- 
can democracy, its assurances of 
equal opportunity, and the guarantee 
of Rocial justice. So they cannot 
be blamed for impatience when they 
really W'ant to improve; or for angry 
desperation if they feel that every- 
thing is against them. 

For most, the chances of advance 
and success seem remote and in 
many cases weighted against them 
by racial discrimination. The tend- 
ency is to divide the world between 
“we” and “they.” “They” are the 
agents of the dominant group, official 
or unofficial, benevolent or discrimi- 
nating — government, police, schools, 
social workers, and anyone w r ho comes 
among them with the stigma of the 
successful middle classes. Oftentimes 
the only cement is the hostility to 
the dominant group, the “they.” 
It seems that it is a reaction against 
possible humiliation that makes sub- 
groups raise barriers against social 
change. So any change directed 
solely at the shortcomings of people 
is handicapped by the humiliating 
implications of such policy. 

Most of the men in these groups are 
unskilled, and many labor unions are 
closed to them; hence the hope of job 
security vanishes. Without job se- 
curity there is little hope for dignified 
family security. Without family se- 
curity there is little hope for that 
domestic atmosphere and stability so 
necessary for raising children. With- 
out a genuine family spirit, without 
economic security, with overcrowding 
in run-down areas, children are men- 
aced. They show scholastic failure, 
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not because there is any inferior 
capacity but because the capacity is 
not developed, and in a way cannot 
be developed because of home cir- 
cumstances, the lack of education, or 
interest in it, among parents. All of 
us know about the sorrow of dropouts 
which have reached such alarming 
proportions today. Recreational facil- 
ities are not available, and the young 
are forced to divert themselves on the 
sti eets and corners. Because the areas 
often are so run-down, dirt and filth 
accumulate, and this automatically 
dulls any regard for cleanliness. Fur- 
thermore, the facilities for personal 
cleanliness are often lacking. All 
around them they see the economic 
and. cultural advantage of the domi- 
nant middle classes. 

Central city runs down. Relocation 
for urban renewal often has resulted in 
expansion to already deteriorating 
areas where rents may hopefully be 
low, so that there follows a geographi- 
cal transference of the problem, if not 
expansion of it. Development au- 
thorities are trying to re-establish 
these areas with a view to the needs of 
people, the needs of families; with a 
view to maintaining areas and neigh- 
borhoods while improving them. Yet 
we are told by Dennis Clark, who has 
been involved in this problem of urban 
renewal and redevelopment, that pub- 
lic housing cannot achieve complete 
social justice. It does offset some of 
the more vicious aspects of the ghetto. 

Clark believes that the great central 
city segregated areas are not going to 
disappear quickly. They are too huge 
to dispel with a few legal flourishes. 
But decent dwellings in projects take 
some of the fever and resentment out 
of the present segregation system 
which keeps the underprivileged to- 
gether. They help to keep hard- 
pressed people from cracking; they 
give us time to step up wages, create 
job opportunities, build up pressure 
and power in the effort to break down 
the housing segregation system that 
has locked minorities out of full par- 



ticipation in the housing market. 
Clark notes that public housing was 
caught in the middle of the quarter 
century of urban explosion which 
caused unique and abnormal pressures 
of migration and community dis- 
organization. It occurred when the 
vast urban system of racial segregation 
in housing was gouging the heart out 
of the central city — often through 
cynical and crude exploitation of 
newcomers to the cities. 

But still there is no easy solution to 
the housing problem and its inevitable 
effect, at the moment, of continuing 
segregated groups. We must improve 
the conditions of social and domestic 
life in order that people may have the 
chance for that improvement which 
can make expansion into better areas 
possible. We are confronted with the 
greatest domestic challenge we have 
had — the establishment of social jus- 
tice in adequately integrated com- 
munities. 

Many say that the talking stage is 
over; now is the time for action, and 
action now and completely. It would 
be wonderful if assimilation or ac- 
culturation were something that could 
take place immediately. Indeed, we 
must do everything that is possible 
now to improve the status of the people 
in our core cities. But we must face 
the fact, harshly perhaps impressed 
upon all by human experience, that 
merely changing conditions by intro- 
ducing works is no guarantee of 
assimilation. All cultural changes are 
the result of ideas, rather than of 
things^ and, whether we like it or not, 
there is resistance to change that has 
to be overcome. 

When different groups meet in a 
community, integration requires that 
one or the other attempt at least a 
partial assimilation. An adequately 
integrated community cannot exist or 
develop harmoniously with two sig- 
nificantly diverse groups, i.e., large 
numbers of lower-class groups and 
large numbers of middle-class peoples. 



Either one or the other will try to 
assimilate the other, or one will solve 
the situation by withdrawing. Some 
of the lower-income people will return 
to former places if economic conditions 
worsen in the cities for them. Some 
will go to other cities, if more sub- 
sistence < assistance is available. The 
middle-income groups wall withdraw 
especially if the lower-income groups 
begin to move into middle-income 
areas. 

If group conflict is to be solved, 
then an honest examination of con- 
sceince must be made by all the 
groups in conflict. Group centeredness 
or exclusiveness cannot be solved 
unless all groups concerned look at 
all the facts. In this area of human 
relations and social justice, ignorance 
of oneself as well as of others, un- 
substantiated images of other groups 
created to justify one’s own attitude 
of separation, half truths are not 
the premises from w’hich one can 
conclude to an objective judgment. 
Groups in conflict or contact must 
sincerely admit the good and the 
bad in themselves. 

In human relations there is no 
group that is completely right and 
another that is wholly wrong; one 
that has all the virtues, and the 
other all the vices. Neither militant 
resistance nor militant aggression can 
help us much; yet unfortunately 
there has been evidence enough of 
both. Somehow or other we must 
overcome the “we” and the “they” 
mentality. The strength of a com- 
munity embracing many groups is 
not in avoidance of one another — 
that is impossible anyway, as well 
as unrealistic and defeatist; it would 
mean accepted division and hostility, 
w r hich are destructive of community. 

Early in our history we settled 
for cultural plurality in this country 
— new groups which came here were 
not expected to give up all their 
traditions and customs. But they 
were expected to assimilate, and 
they did, to form the strength of 



our communities. We cannot now 
go back on our history without 
betrayal. The issue now with regard 
to the less favored groups in our 
cities is not shall there be assimilation, 
but rather how best can it be accom- 
plished and how soon. 

This is a hard task, and there 
are no magic or easy formulas for 
achieving it. It requires the generous 
cooperation of all concerned, the 
dominant group and the less privi- 
leged groups. All must think in 
terms of the common good of the 
whole community, the well-being of 
the whole community, physical, social, 
cultural, and moral. All must give 
up their belief in old myths and 
refuse to create new ones. 

The group numerically, education- 
ally, politically, and economically 
stronger should try to assimilate the 
other groups. The stronger group 
may try to avoid this, but it must 
eventually dawn on them that they 
have most to lose by inaction and 
much to gain by assimilation. There 
is no alternative but to attempt to 
change some values, attitudes, and 
behavior patterns both of its own 
members and of the members of 
other groups. 

The stronger group will have to 
change some of its ideas and patterns 
to be able better to understand the 
lesser groups. The stronger group 
must take the initiative in helping 
the lesser groups to shed some of 
their thornier traits. This will be 
the more easily effected if those of 
the lesser groups do not withdraw 
from their own people, as has been 
the tendency, when they attain 
middle-class status. All must count 
on a large reservoir of good will in 
others, and on a genuine desire to 
extend the benefits of our demo- 
cratic way of life to all. If we cannot 
develop a mutual confidence and 
trust which makes collaboration pos- 
sible, tbe’i who know’s what the 
results may be? 
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Reflection on the problem indicates 
that there are two procedures to 
follow; education and assistance. 
When we consider the ways in which 
earlier the foreign-born and their 
families were assimilated into Ameri- 
can life, we find these two means. 
It seems that the more important 
was education — the recognition that 
schooling was essential, and the 
presence of educational opportunities 
and agencies. Already Boston has 
distinguished itself in adult education 
programs and the Day School for 
Immigrants. I speak of adults at 
the moment because much of what 
we want to accomplish will depend 
upon parents and their interest. With 
them there is a great deal to be done 
to assist them in becoming more 
urbanized in their attitudes, in their 
values and aspirations, and in their 
daily behavior. 

Many of these people are poor, some 
quite poor; in the past they knew little 
or nothing about comfort or con- 
venience in material things. They 
grew up so often in relative illiteracy 
and rough surroundings, and so were 
not trained in the niceties of urban 
living. They have varying standards 
of education, health, sanitation. Most 
have had little formal education, and 
so have little background for employ- 
ment in the industrialized city. If 
they get work, it is in the menial, un- 
skilled, low-paying transient jobs that 
nobody else wants. Such background, 
I think, accounts for many of the 
prejudices and myths which have 
made common effort difficult. As 
there must be change in the assump- 
tions and attitudes of the dominant 
group, so there must be change in the 
suspicions and attitudes of the lesser 
groups. And this calls for some kind 
of adult education. 

In addition to basic schooling which 
would eliminate illiteracy and its 
consequent psychological companion 
of inferiority, it does seem that we 
must more vigorously pursue an edu- 
cation in urban living, and should not 



presume that, just by Jiving in a city, 
people assume its more valuable atti- 
tudes. This is made even less possible 
by the very environment in which 
many of these people have to live. 

You are aware of the problem of 
dropouts, and a moment's conversa- 
tion with truant officers will discover 
that one of the most serious obstacles 
is the indifference of parents. Added 
to this is the broken home, disorgan- 
ized and barely subsisting. We cannot 
assume that parents are interested in 
the education of their children. Often- 
times economic pressures are so severe 
that they look for financial assistance 
from their children as soon as they can 
begin to earn. Obviously dropouts 
reduce opportunities for better jobs. 
This is not appreciated in immediate 
stress, and so part of the formation of 
adults for urban living would be the 
development of the realization that 
better education and job opportunity 
are a fact of the industrial city, and 
that if they discourage the further 
education of their children they suc- 
ceed only in perpetuating for another 
generation their own condition. 

Later lectures will discuss the neces- 
sity and means for specialized educa- 
tion of these groups in order to prepare 
them to take their place among the 
dominant group on the same educa- 
tional level; the need for greater at- 
tention and time for this particular 
condition. So I have nothing to say 
on that subject, except to indicate it 
as one of the problems accompanying 
the coming into cities of new peoples 
from less cultured and economically 
undeveloped areas. 

To return to an idea insinuated in 
the beginning, essential for a genuine 
solution or alleviation of urban prob- 
hms, as of all human problemsj is 
that admirable virtue of compassion. 
In a complex society where services 
do have to be organized, our most 
effective and efficient response to the 
urgent demands of social justice are 
institutionalized. The socialization 
of so many services tends to deper- 
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sonalize them. These institutionalized 
services do reduce- the measure of 
personal involvment in the difficulties 
of people. 

Most of those who have appraised 
the situation deeply are convinced 
that we shall find no solid or perma- 
nent solution to the unfortunate 
effects of urbanization jf we do not 
develop a spirit of compassion for one 
another, a personal interest in others. 
Actually there is no other way to 
develop a strong community of hu- 
man beings. Without this spirit of 
human solidarity and personal involve- 
ment, our urbanization will become 
an even more dehumanizing monster. 
The helper and the helped must be 
drawn together in understanding, in a 
person-to-person relationship which 
bespeaks a union oi heart and mind — 
a spirit sorely lacking in urban areas 
now. Compassion cannot be learned 
by lectures It can grow only out of 
practice; out of a deepening concern 
for our brethren of the human family. 

Consequently, the people involved 
in bringing social justice and the hope 
of dignified living to others must de- 
velop this spirit. People should not 
be involved in this magnificently 
human task unless they have a de- 
veloped understanding of the prob- 
lems and their causes together with 



a persevering compassion for the less 
fortunate in our society. 

This spirit has nothing to do with a 
patronizing attitude, which only an- 
tagonizes. Rather its inspiration ’s a 
love among people who are equal 
before God and the law, and love is 
essentially a sharing with others, a 
gift of self for the sake of others. If 
the present patterns of urbanization 
have resulted in dissolving the earlier 
sense of neighborhood and commu- 
nity in a feeling of isolation, loneliness, 
and relative helplessness, then the 
solution is to be found in what pro- 
motes community, a sense of belong- 
ing, a firm hope— and that is a love of 
people, manifest in a compassion that 
can suffer and sorrow w’itn people and 
incite us to help, to comfort, to 
strengthen, to advance. 

I am a better American myself the 
more I assist others to become better 
Americans with the means at their 
disposal to enjoy the benefits of this 
free society. I am a better human 
person the more personally I am 
involved in the lives of other persons 
with mutual understanding, regard, 
and assistance. Proficiency and effi- 
ciency in services are no substitute 
for tMs truly human effort. We have 
to be a compassionate society as well 
as a just society. 
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Preventive and Remedial Programs 

for the Disadvantaged Child 

Catherine M. Maney 



The subject for today treats a 
problem which is of vital local and 
national significance and which pre- 
sents many challenges for all the 
major cities of the United States. 
The problem of the disadvantaged 
affects all parts of the nation, for 
in the great cities scattered through- 
out- this land there reside concen- 
trations of families whose children 
are severely hampered in their edu- 
cation by a complex of community, 
home, and school conditions. 

Conant attacked these problems 
in his book, Slums and Suburbs , and 
pointed out the challenge to society 
and to educators when he said, 
“Social dynamite is building up in 
our large cities in the form of un- 
employed and out-of-school youth.” 
The unemployment rate of youth 
between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one is twice that of the labor 
force as a whole and is even greater 
among the youth of the minority 
groups. 

Cherished American values are at 
stake, and the economic well-being, 
the stability, and the security of the 
nation are undermined by the present 
waste of human potential. Many of 
ths great cities, including Boston, 
have long been concerned with this 
problem. 

Before we proceed any further, 
let me say that the terms “culturally 
deprived, ” “ underprivileged, ” “ dis- 
advantaged, ” and “culturally dif- 
ferent ” are used synonymously by 
most writers and workers in this field. 



Emphasis today is perhaps on the 
use of the term “culturally different,” 
because as Dr. Bernetta Washington 
said at the President’s Conference 
on Juvenile Delinquency — “ Culture 
means a set of values, and these 
people have their culture although 
it is not similar to ours. ” 

The problem of the disadvantaged 
arises because their cultures are not 
compatible with modern life. Our 
nation faces a great challenge in 
giving all Americans a basis for living 
constructively and independently in 
a modern age. The requirement is 
not for conformity but for com- 
patibility. It would be both im- 
practical and inconsistent to make 
all people uniform. To give all 
people a fair chance to meet the 
challenges of life is both practical 
and American. 

The schools face an exceedingly diffi- 
cult challenge in educating culturally 
different children. Ideally, the family 
provides for the physical and emo- 
tional well-being of children and raises 
them to levels of understanding, ex- 
pectation, and aspiration, which sup- 
port the school’s effort to promote 
intellectual growth. In the case of the 
disadvantaged child, these founda- 
dations are missing However, more 
can be done in our classrooms to solve 
this local problem than can be done 
in any other place or in any other way. 
The challenge to meet the need be- 
longs to all of us. 

What are the characteristics of the 
culturally different? Let us review 
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them together. In general these peo- 
ple are: 

Newcomers to the city who have 
had limited opportunities for intel- 
lectual, social, aesthetic, and physi- 
cal development: 

Not-so-new residents of the city 
who are oblivious to the oppor- 
tunities which surround them. 

Residents of the city who have 
rejected the opportunities afforded 
them due to feelings of insecurity, 
lack of family encouragement, 01 
poor aspiration. 

The classroom teacher notes the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

Lack of response to conventional 
approaches. 

Poor communication skills, and 
unacceptable behavior. 

Indifference, lack of purpose, poor 
health habits. 

Exaggerated importance of status 
symbols. 

This child is often overage for the 
grade; his school attendance is poor; 
he has a high rate of failure; and he has 
a high dropout rate. His aspiration 
level is low ; he is without kindergarten 
experience; he has low achievement in 
reading and arithmetic. Frequently, 
this child has had not cultural experi- 
ences. He has never been to a mu- 
seum, public library, concert, or zoo. 

The families of these children for 
the most part live in low-cost public 
housing, or in overcrowded, sub- 
standard multiple dwellings of every 
type. The parents are unskilled and 
in the low-income bracket. They are 
not always against education but have 
very little or no formal education 
themselves. 

The majority of the children in the 
culturally different areas have normal 
intelligence. The disadvantaged child 
often has ability levels which indicate 
that he could perform well if the school 
could reach him. He does not realise 
his potential because the typical school 
cannot compensate for the depriva- 



tions which exist in the lives of these 
children. The school must provide 
those reinforcements which are nor- 
mally provided for each child by his 
family and environment, and the 
school is not structured or oriented 
to do this unless special compensatory 
programs are introduced. 

The needs of culturally deprived 
children are many faceted, and, since 
these children differ from each other 
as do the youth of any group, the needs 
of all of them are not the same. While 
the special needs of culturally deprived 
children may differ from those of other 
children, they have the same basic 
needs that all youth do, although to a 
different degree. 

It is important to identify the spe- 
cific needs of the culturally deprived 
and to provide constructive programs 
to help satisfy them. Informed school 
personnel who have experience and 
knowledge of the background of the 
culturally deprived and who under- 
stand their cultural patterns can cre- 
ate the sympathetic climate which 
tends to achieve successful orientation. 

The fifteen cities involved in the 
Great Cities School Improvement Pro- 
gram face a challenging problem in 
working with the culturally deprived 
persons in their areas. The schools of 
these great cities feel that the magni- 
tude of the problem and its rate of 
acceleration are such that a solution 
can be found only through the con- 
certed action made possible by joint 
effort. Superintendents and school 
boards have been quick to see the ad- 
vantages of a c operative and co- 
ordinated approach. 

Because all of the great cities are 
working together and because there is 
a great deal of intercommunication, 
one finds that similar projects have 
been established in many of these 
cities. However, no two projects are 
identical; the human element im olved 
causes changes to be made in the struc- 
ture and design of the program as it 
grows. 
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Most programs include in-service 
training and workshop experience for 
the teachers involved in the problem 
of educating the culturally different — 
to enable teachers the better to meet 
the challenge of working in depressed 
areas. Detroit, for example, has had 
teacher workshops, in-service experi- 
ences, and teacher committees to make 
the curriculum changes necessary for 
the disadvantaged. The purpose of 
this training was to improve the 
teacher's perceptions as the percep- 
tions related to the child, the com- 
munity, and the curriculum. The 
Higher Horizons Project in New York 
felt the need of a teacher-training pro- 
gram because of the high rate of 
turnover in the target areas. New 
York now has developed a teacher- 
training program with Hunter College. 

It is the purpose of this plan to give 
students who will work in the dis- 
advantaged areas the background 
necessary to understand the culturally 
different, as well as the skills and 
techniques necessary for successful 
teaching in the d’sadvantaged area. 

No one will deny, I am sure, that 
the heart of the educational process is 
found in the skill, dedication, and per- 
sonality of the teacher. In the dis- 
advantaged or culturally different 
areas of the city of Boston are found 
some of the best, some of the superior 
teachers of the system. These teach- 
ers have given years of dedicated 
service in their offerts to educate 
children in the areas. They have been 
hampered by class numbers that have 
been far too large, by a mobile popu- 
lation which means large numbers of 
admissions and discharges, by parental 
and community indifference, by exces- 
sive absences on the part of the 
children, and by the deficiencies in the 
child's background, which foretell his 
failure on the primary level. Their 
job has been and is made more difficult 
by the complexity of the problems 
which the child brings to school. 



There has been comparatively little 
turnover in the culturally deprived 
areas among teachers or principals* — 
even though teaching is easier in other 
parts of the city. The continuing in- 
crease in numbers of pupils has re- 
quired the assignment of temporary 
and new teachers. Because they have 
continually demonstrated understand- 
ing and sympathy, which are necessary 
in all areas, but particularly here, 
these teachers have been successful. 
Despite all the handicaps and ob- 
structions, these teachers have suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to educate the 
underprivileged child, taking him at 
the point where they found him, and 
proceeding as far as it was humanly 
possible to go. We sometimes forget 
that teacher influence lasts only five 
and one«>half hours while the home and 
the community exert a much greater 
impact upon the youngster because 
they have him for a much longer time, 
and frequently undo what has been 
done during the school day. 

All of you will be involved in the 
new programs in one way or another — 
either in experimental or control 
schools. The success of the new pro- 
grams depends in large measure upon 
you, the core of experienced teachers 
who have been working in the areas, 
and who have the resources and 
knowledge so badly needed. 

The administration has openly 
stated its belief in the excellence of 
the teachers working in the disadvan- 
taged areas. Both Superintendent 
William H. Ohrenberger and Deputy 
Superintendent Marguerite G. Sullivan 
have said, time and time again, that 
the teachers in the target area are 
excellent. From my experience, 1 
would agree — only adding, perhaps, 
that they have to be superior, and that 
Boston is most fortunate to have them. 

In the past, too little attention has 
been paid to the necessity for raising 
the self-image of teachers as well as 
the self-image of pupils. A number of 
books and articles seem to ascribe 
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major responsibility for the poor 
achievement of students to theix 
teachers, almost as if the teachers were 
deliberately preventing children from 
learning. 

Jacob Landers, director of the 
Higher Horizons Program in New 
York City, maintains that all teachers 
wish to be successful, just as all 
human beings wish to be successful. 
The basic condition for teacher satis- 
faction and teacher growth is the 
feeling of achievement which results 
when children succeed. Higher Hori- 
zons teachers in New York have suc- 
cessfully demonstrated this fact just as 
Boston teachers have proved and are 
proving it every day. 

The report of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth — 
Implications for Elementary Educa- 
tion, 1961, states that “respect for the 
teacher as a person and professional 
leader, respect for superior work, and 
encouragement of creative teaching 
contribute to the teacher’s stature and 
effectiveness; and they also contribute 
to the maintenance of a happy and 
efficient staff.” 

Newcomers to the disadvantaged 
areas are receiving preservice and in- 
service training. All teachers in the 
demonstration programs are now par- 
ticipating and will participate in this 
training because it is a definite part 
of the design for the project. 

Distinctions have been made be- 
tween practices which are primarily 
preventive and developmental and 
those which are essentially compen- 
pensatory and remedial. At the 
junior high or high school level, aca- 
demic retardation may be so great 
that programs must be remedial to 
compensate for past school failures. 
With the younger child of nursery, 
kindergarten, or primary school age, 
the measures are more apt to be pre- 
ventive in nature, designed to prepare 
the pupil for school achievement, and 
the avoidance of remedial procedures 
later. 



Preventive programs imply modifi- 
cations and adaptations of programs 
and services to help the child hurdle 
his educational handicaps, culturallimi- 
tations, short attention span, under- 
developed cognitive skills, lack of 
motivation for academic success and, 
similar deprivations that hinder a 
child’s scholastic development. Un- 
less steps are taken to compensate for 
these shortcomings, retardation and 
failure inevitably mil give rise to a 
demand for remedial projects. Be- 
cause success in reading and other 
language arts constitutes the key to 
academic progress, most programs 
stress methods, materials, special per- 
sonnel, audio-visual and guidance 
services. 

Remedial services have many dif- 
ferent aspects. Most familiar is reme- 
dial reading instruction for pupils who 
lack facility in this field. Reading 
clinics have been established in some 
systems for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of severe reading disabilities. 
Special service personnel of many 
different kinds may work either with 
children or the classroom teachers. 

New York City, for example, assigns 
to schools in depressed areas teacher- 
specialists in remedial reading, science, 
mathematics, and core curriculum, as 
well as guidance specialists, teacher 
trainers, Puerto Rican coordinators, 
behavior attendance counselors, and 
substitute auxiliary teachers. Dade 
County, Florida, employs as a team a 
certificated American teacher and two 
bilingual Cuban-refugee teacher-aides 
to work with about sixty Cuban-born 
youngsters whose English is too limited 
for the regular classroom. New Haven 
has appointed “helping teachers” to 
work with other teachers in the devel- 
opment of materials and methods of 
instruction. All of these programs are 
designed to illustrate how supplemen- 
tary personnel can aid in upgrading 
reading achievement by improved 
instruction and remedial assistance. 



The Quincy, Illinois, program of en- 
richment in the primary grades is es- 
sentially preventive. It seeks to de- 
termine whether more time with a 
single teacher (the child would be 
with this teacher for two or three 
years), an extended kindergarten day, 
and work with parents will make a 
difference, especially in reading, and in 
attitudes toward school. It is hoped 
that such a program will reduce the 
number and severity of behavioral 
problems before they become delin- 
quency. Many children see them- 
selves as failures — thanks to early 
defeat in school. Lethargy, negative 
self-image, and loneliness patterns 
lead to further failure, and eventually 
to hostility, escapism, and aggression 
as the child grows older. At the kin- 
dergarten-primary level, the problems 
are perceived as lack of those experien- 
tial learnings which contribute to the 
background a child needs for success 
in school. It is supposed that provid- 
ing reinforcements to overcome the 
deficiencies in background and train- 
ing may avoid the need for remedial 
services later. 

The Boston Public Schools and 
Action for Boston Community Devel- 
opment, Incorporated, have selected 
four programs to assist the disadvan- 
taged child. Three of these are actu- 
ally in the initial stage of operation, 
and the fourth will start within a 
month. The four areas which seemed 
the most necessary, and also the most 
promising of results, are: the pre- 
kindergarten program, developmental 
reading, guidance, and pupil adjust- 
ment counseling. 

The prekindergarten classes will be 
established in the South End and in 
the Roxbury areas. The specific ob- 
jective of the program is to attain for 
the culturally different child the 
cognitive skills and behavior patterns 
which are generally determined to be 
normal and adequate for children of 
his age — with, of course, due consider- 
ation being given to individual differ- 



ences. It is assumed that this program 
will make it possible for the culturally 
deprived child to cope more effectively 
with the demands of education in the 
lower elementary grades and as a 
result will increase his opportunities to 
develop to his full potential. 

Since it is assumed that parental in- 
volvement in the child’s learning ex- 
perience is necessary — if the program 
is to succeed — it is planned to devote 
a substantial amount of staff time to 
direct contact and communication 
with parents. The other great cities 
that have instituted a prekindergarten 
program have also insisted on parental 
involvement in the project. 

A selected group of children will be 
offered a half-day experience in a 
prekindergarten setting for a period of 
one school year. Four groups of 
twenty children each will be chosen in 
the 3.5-4.5 range. Children will be 
selected mainly from families where 
older brothers and sisters were known 
to the public school. Additional re- 
sources for selection are the private 
social agencies and the Aid to De- 
pendent Children Division of the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

One senior teacher will be assigned 
to each of the four classes, and two 
teaching assistants. Senior teachers 
will conduct two-hour classes, five 
days a week, and will devote the bal- 
ance of the week to making contact 
with the parents and making home 
visitations. 

Since this is an experimental pro- 
gram, there will be intensive and con- 
tinuous teacher-training. Few of the 
other great cities have adopted this 
particular preventive program; but 
many have already asked for infor- 
mation. Because the senior teachers 
will be working actively with parents, 
consultants in the field of child welfare 
will provide information relative to 
parental background and aspirations. 
Consultants in the fields of art and 
music will participate, too, in the 
training phase of the operation. 
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This program will be similar in some 
respects to the traditional nursery 
school, but because of its specifically 
defined goals will place major im- 
portance on encouraging children in 
the developim nt of skills required for 
successful adaptation to the kinder- 
garten and the first grade. Emphasis 
will be on the development of “ver- 
bal ,, > skills, on p.uditory and visual 
discrimination skills, on motor coordi- 
nation and a sense of rhythm and 
timing. The tools and techniques to 
be used are aimed at increasing the 
child's cognitive skills and capacity for 
conceptual thinking. 

It is recognized that the stimulus 
toward better achievement provided 
by the program may not give sufficient 
motivation to guarantee the child's 
continued success in school. Indeed, 
unless the parents are involved, and 
unless sufficient impact is made upon 
the parents ol these children — an im- 
pact that influences the way they feel 
or act toward education — the child 
will ultimately be caught up in a 
conflict oi values not of his own 
making. 

The Developmental Reading Pro- 
gram which will be introduced in Feb- 
ruary in three elementary districts and 
three junior high schools differs from 
the reading programs adopted by the 
other great cities, because this is a 
developmental program, while the 
others are remedial in mtent. 

A reading program has been adopted 
in a number of the great cities because 
of the studies which have been made 
relating reading disability and de- 
linquency. Lidde of Chicago, how- 
ever, warns that an inability to read 
does not necessarily lead to delin- 
quency. 

For many years, social scientists 
have been studying the relationship 
between psychosocial adjustment and 
the reading process. Twenty-five 
years ago Gates, Hardwick, and Mun- 
roe were writing on the connection 
between failure in reading and social 



adjustment. There is a general agree- 
ment that failure in reading has a 
profound influence on personality ad- 
justment, and that reading difficulties 
must be considered along with the 
child's personality adjustment and his 
attitude toward the reading experience. 

In the selected experimental schools 
m Boston Grades V, VI, and VII will 
be involved this year. In the control 
schools the same grades will be in- 
volved. Classes will be grouped 
according to reading ability. 

It is intended to provide an in- 
structional program which will stimu- 
late the child's interest in reading, 
motivate him to greater academic 
achievement, and foster desirable 
growths in the basic reading skills 
and abilities. Hopefully, the aims 
of the program will be accomplished 
by using teaching procedures that are 
rich, varied, and intellectually ener- 
getic; by grouping children homo- 
geneously according to reading ability 
to ensure success and satisfaction 
for each one; and by making a con- 
tinuous appraisal of each child's par- 
ticular teaching needs and of his 
progress in reading. 

Educational materials have been 
selected because of their proven appeal 
to children whose attention span in 
academic work is short, whose feelings 
of failure and frustration are strong, 
and in whom self-motivation is lacking. 
It is hoped that the wide variety of 
materials to be used will stimulate 
interaction and activity. Lessons 
will be structured to engage the 
child's attention, to excite and main- 
tain his interest, to provide individual- 
ized instruction, and to develop the 
child's reading potential to its ca- 
pacity. 

Since the children are motor-minded, 

• or motor-oriented, machines such as 
the Controlled Reader and the Tach-X 
will be used. Riesinanfc in the 
Culturally Deprived Child advocates 
the increased utilization of machines 
and programmed learning for de- 
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prived children, especially for “slow 
learners.” Elementary classes will 
have one forty-minute reading period 
in the morning, and one thirty- 
minute period in the afternoon. Junior 
high school classes will have one 
period of reading per day. These 
programs will use reading consultants 
working closely with the classroom 
teachers to develop successful methods 
for teaching the culturally different 
child to read. 

In addition, the consultants will 
also meet with a group of fifteen to 
twenty of the ablest students for an 
enrichment program in literature. 
These pupils will be selected by the 
grade teachers on the basis of general 
academic performance, success in read- 
ing as demonstrated by the reading 
ing achievement tests, and considera- 
tion of the I.Q. or I.R. scores. The 
consultants will meet with these 
children for a forty-minute period 
once a week to discuss an outstanding 
book which the child is to have read 
during the week. 

The consultants of the Develop- 
mental Reading Program will have 
overall charge of the program. Test- 
ing, group formation, program plan- 
ning, and schedule making for the use 
of machines will all be their responsi- 
bility, subject to the approval of the 
principal of the school or district. 

It is hypothesized that improved 
reading ability will bring success in 
other subject areas and thereby re- 
duce the incidence of failure and of 
achool dropouts. 

The Pupil Adjustment Counseling 
Program is in the initial stage at this 
time. As in all of the demonstration 
programs, the adjustment counselors 
must go through a preservice training 
program, as well as in-service training. 

There are four full-time pupil ad- 
justment counselors who have been 
appointed at the elementary and 
junior high levels: three to elementary 
schools, and the other to a junior high 
school to provide services to youngsters 



from kindergarten through Grade IX 
who manifest emotional, behavioral, 
or environmental problems or anti- 
social attitudes in the school setting. 

Since these counselors will have 
limited case loads under controlled 
conditions, they should be able to 
help more effectively those children 
whose problems seriously affect their 
learning capacities and abilities, and 
so are likely to become school failures 
and dropouts. The adjustment coun- 
selor will work with the school person- 
nel, the home, social welfare agencies, 
and other organizations outside the 
school system. It is assumed that the 
counselor will succeed in increasing the 
potential for coordination of all those 
services needed in dealing with emo- 
tional and behavioral difficulties in 
children. 

The objectives of this program are 
twofold: first, to improve the school 
performance and behavior of children 
who have problems which get in the 
way of the learning process, and, 
secondly, to reduce delinquent behav- 
ior and truancy among children so 
identified. 

The Guidance Program has already 
been launched. Three advisors have 
been appointed to the Lewis School, 
one per grade, and one guidance ad- 
visor to the Howe Elementary Dis- 
trict. 

A lower proportion of youngsters in 
the target areas of Roxbury, South 
End, and Charlestown — as compared 
with the more advantaged parts of 
the city — acquire the education and 
skill necessary to obtain the desirable 
and more remunerative positions ordi- 
narily available. In fact, many dis- 
advantaged children see no connection 
at all between school experience and 
the world of work. 

And it is so very necessary, so ex- 
tremely important, that the culturally 
different child be made aware of this 
dependent relationship. Actually edu- 
cation is the cornerstone upon which 
he builds the rest of his life. If he 
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understands this, he is likely to become 
self-motivated, and therein lies the 
seed of success. 

Spelled out, the three major goal3 
of the program are: to reduce the fail- 
ure rate by improving academic per- 
formance among students in selected 
schools; secondly, to reduce the pro- 
portion of youngsters who later drop 
out of school; and, finally, to cut down 
the proportion of students who are 
dropouts and unemployed. 

The programs just described are 
new, but the Boston Public Schools 
have had remedial and preventive 
programs which have been developed 
by the administration alone, e.g., the 
Junior First Grade was originally or- 
ganized in the Hyde District more 
than ten years ago for the child who 
was socially and emotionally imma- 
ture. This is a readiness class which 
is a half-slep between kindergarten 
and Grade 1 . Th* program develops 
verbal skills, auditory discrimination, 
visual discrimination, motor coordina- 
tion, and proper school attitudes. Be- 
cause the organization of the grade is 
a fluid one, the child may be moved 
into the regular first grade whenever 
he is ready. 

This program has been incorporated 
into the Higginson District Pilot Pro- 
gram as part of Operation Counter- 
poise. This program got under way 
in September of this year, and, 
although only four months have 
passed, it has already demonstrated 
its value. 

Counterpoise is both a preventive 
and a remedial program since it seeks 
to identify deficiencies in the very 
young (Junior Grade I) and to pro- 
vide also the compensatory education 
necessary if the fourth-grade child is 
not to experience again frustration and 
defeat — Operation Recap. The Junior 
Grade IV is an attempt to provide a 
successful school experience for young- 
sters who have already failed once, 
but who are noxmal learners and, at 
the same time, poor leaders. Empha- 
sis is placed upon a strong language 
arts and mathematics program. The 



regular time allotment is not required 
for this grade. 

The first and second grades in the 
Higginson District have a new reading 
program which approaches the teach- 
ing of reading by teaching phonics at 
the outset of the program. Basal 
readers are used after certain phonetic 
principles have been acquired and 
mastered. It is intended to have this 
program mo ? up one grade each year 
to the end that each child may attain 
a superior mastery of all the reading 
skills. 

Operation Counterpoise provides for 
a special research assistant who is 
assigned full time to the district, and, 
since the Higginson is an experimental 
school, it also has a full-time pupil 
adjustment counselor. A remedial 
reading teacher, two consultants, and 
a special art teacher complete the 
roster of special personnel assigned to 
help the child in this district achie . 3 
his full potential. 

Team leaders have been designated 
in each building to assist in the 
direction, coordination, and super- 
vision of this program. Each master 
teacher works as a team leader with a 
specific group of teachers. This 
teacher teaches his own reading and 
mathematics, but a building asistant 
takes over the program for the rest 
of the day. 

The team leader assists in the orien- 
tation and training of new teachers, 
discussion of mutual problems re- 
lating to instruction or behavior, 
checks attendance and tardiness. The 
team leader is further charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining the 
best order and discipline, so that 
the educational process may be a con- 
tinuous, efficient, and profitable one 
for all the youngsters in her group. 

This program was designed to in- 
spire standards of excellence which 
would stimulate the desire for further 
education, to improve children’s at- 
titudes toward school, and to remedy 
undesirable situations in their in- 
cipiency. It is assumed that with 
smaller classes, and the cooperation 
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of the special personnel, this program 
will enable each child to reach his 
full potential. 

This program, like the Higher 
Horizons Program in New York City, 
provides for cultural enrichment as a 
part of the total project. The guid- 
ance, pupil adjustment counseling, 
and instructional programs are rein- 
forced by a wealth of cultural ex- 
perience. For the disadvantaged child, 
such activities as trips are not merely 
fringe benefits, but an integral part 
of the total program. In this area 
the school must provide the basic 
experiences which are usually con- 
sidered to be in the province of the 
home. Most of the ,e children have 
had little or no opportunity to par- 
ticipate in cultural activities which 
are an integral part of the everyday 
experience of those in more favored 
communities. Many parents raiely 
have the time, money, knowledge, 
and background to provide similar 
experiences for their children. An 
important outcome of this program 
is that children become more articu- 
late. 

These are the programs which are 
already in effect, or it is hoped will 
be active within a month. There are 
four other definite “school programs” 
which have been planned to start in 
September, 1964. 

The first of these is the Work- 
Study Program, a preventive program 
aimed at reducing the incidence of 
dropouts among children whose drop- 
out potential is recognized early. 
Pupils at the junior and senior high 
level who manifest the behavior char- 
acteristics of the typical dropout will 
be given a dropout profile, aptitude 
test. 

Placement in the Work-Study Pro- 
gram is determined by a consultation 
with the principal, guidance advisor, 
and parents. The program places 
less emphasis on academic education 
than upon on-the-job training. The 
pupil spends half his day in the 
classroom, and the rest of the day 
in an employment setting which 
stresses training as well as production. 



A teacher-coordinator will be ap- 
pointed to develop the training em- 
ployment phase of the program in 
cooperation with the Retail Board of 
Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and 
other agencies. 

A Tutoring Program is to be es- 
tablished also. The purpose of the 
program is to increase the individual’s 
skill as a student. It is assumed that 
youngsters who are achieving below 
grade level can be helped to raise 
their achievement if they receive 
help in addition to classroom teaching. 

Skilled teachers will be used to 
supervise the tutors in methods and 
materials being used in the classrooms. 

A. third program called Ability 
Identification and Development is 
designed to help the child explore 
his interests and talent3, and to give 
him opportunities for developing 
them. 

The final project is the Home- 
School Liaison Program designed to 
strengthen parent-teacher communi- 
cation and cooperation. 

Preventive and remedial programs 
for the disadvantaged child have been 
developed by the Boston Public 
Schools alone, and by the schools in 
cooperation with Action for Boston 
Community Development. A re- 
search design has been structured 
for each program as an evaluation 
instrument. 

However, unless the family, the 
church, and the community become 
involved in these projects, unless they 
reinforce the work of the school, 
much of the impact and the stimulus 
will be lost for the child. There 
must be four-w'ay cooperation if each 
child is to have a fair chance to meet 
the challenges of life. 

The problem has been faced, and 
the schools are doing something posi- 
tive about educating the disadvan- 
taged child. No effort will be spared 
in Boston to give each child the special 
services and compensatory education 
necessary for the development of his 
potential, and thereby to assist him 
to fill that place in society to which 
he is entitled by his abilities and 
energy. 
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The Street and the School 

in Disadvantaged Areas 

Robert A. Feldmesser 



Let me begin by saying, contrary 
to the manner of most speakers, that 
I am sorry to be here — sorry because 
we are al] here due to the existence of a 
problem that we all wish didn’t 
exist. Yet here it is, and I think all 
of us feel an obligation to try to do 
something about it; and I hope that 
I can make some contribution to its 
solution. Vast and complicated as 
this problem is, we cannot turn aside 
from it. It is, I would say, this coun- 
try’s most serious domestic problem: 
the education, or rather the non- 
education, of the lower classes. 

Statistically, the problem can be 
stated simply: About 40 per cent of 
our children of high-school age fail 
to finish high school. That is the 
national average. In what are now 
often referred to as the “disadvan- 
taged areas,” and particularly among 
our Negro population (and these two 
are often the same thing), the propor- 
tion runs much higher. The conse- 

? [uences do not have to be belabored. 
Jonant has referred to these conse- 
quences as the building of a pile of 
“social dynamite” in the middle of our 
large cities — young men and women 
out of school and out of work, with a 
bleak future, nothing to look forward 
to, nothing to do. 

Yet I think that focussing on the 
dropout problem itself oversimplifies 
the problem. It may be the case 
that not all children should remain 
in school until they complete the 
twelfth grade. It might be in the 
best interest of some of them to leave 
before they finish — to get whatever 
job they can and to derive such 



satisfaction as they are able to from 
life. It is true that with the changing 
nature of our occupational structure, 
of our labor market, the number of 
such children is becoming smaller and 
smaller. It is becoming harder and 
harder to get some kind of satisfying 
job or income without at least a 
high-school education, and for many 
jobs the educational requirements are 
growing even larger. 

Even aside from that, though, there 
are certainly many children who leave 
school who by any criterion ought not 
to, who should be able to finish high 
school — who in many cases ought to 
go on to college. Merely forcing them 
to remain in school for a couple of more 
years is not the whole answer. If it 
were, all we would have to do is raise 
the school-leaving age to eighteen 
(which might not be a bad idea). But 
their physical presence in school is, of 
course, not what is meaningful. It is 
what they get from school, what they 
learn while they are there, that does— 
or at least should — make the differ- 
ence. 

The point is that each child ought 
to get from school what he needs. If 
he needs to stay until high-school 
graduation, he ought to be able to 
stay. If he needs to leave, he ought 
to be able to do that, too. But the 
decision to leave or to stay ought to 
be a voluntary one and a conscious 
one. It should be based on full infor- 
mation — on the careful consideration 
of all the alternatives that are avail- 
able and a weighing of the best interests 
of the child’s own welfare as nearly as 
we can determine it. 
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I will grant that it is by no means 
an easy task to determine just what 
is in any given child’s interests, and 
that leads me to a point that I shall 
call to your attention, although I won’t 
say much more about it. In one 
sense there is no dropout problem; 
there are just dropout problems. 
Each child is a unique case. The 
history of each dropout is a long and 
complicated psychodynamic process 
that is never identical for any two 
children. The details ol this process 
are something that I have neither the 
time nor the competence to go into. 
But whatever the specific reasons 
may be, when many dropouts occur 
among the same kind of children or in 
the same kind of area, or in the same 
sorts of schools — this becomes what 
the lawyers call “evidence of system.” 
It becomes an indication that there 
are some general forces at work which 
tend to produce this problem, even 
though their manifestations in any one 
child may be unique. It is these 
system characteristics that are, prop- 
erly speaking, the sociologists’ con- 
cern, and that I would like to say 
something, the sociologists’ concern, 
and that i would like to say some- 
thing about. How can we understand 
the dropout in terms of the general 
social forces that are at work in this 
society?. Of course, as you know, 
Boston is not the only area wrestling 
with tliis problem. 

The source of this system-problem 
is not hard to discern, and I dare say 
it is well known to many of you. It 
is what the sociologist would call a 
“culture conflict.” (I use the word 
“culture” here simply to refer to the 
way of life, the beliefs, the habits, the 
customs -of a group of people.) When 
two groups of pople see things differ- 
ently, it is hard for them to get along — 
a truism if I ever heard one! How do 
they meet this problem? One solu- 
tion, of course, is violences —they fight 
with each other, and this is a “solu- 
tion” adopted in many culture con- 



flicts, including, in some oases, the one 
that we are talking about. 

Another kind of solution frequently 
adopted is to separate the two cul- 
tures — to erect a partition between 
them, like the wall in Berlin, which 
separates two cultures. Similarly, the 
Hindus and Moslems in British India 
decided to separate because they 
couldn’t get along. Suggestions have 
been made that the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriotes partition the island of 
Cyprus, because they can’t get along 
peaceably; they just see things too 
differently. 

Dropping out of school, I submit to 
you, is a way of erecting a partition 
between two cultures — or, as I would 
prefer to say, two subcultures — be- 
cause both of these cultures are part 
of a larger society (that is an impor- 
tant point that I will return to later). 
The nonlearner, the dropout, separates 
himself from the school physically, 
psychologically, and socially, be- 
cause it is the only way he can come 
to teims with it. The only way he 
can survive, we might say, is by 
removing himself from the field of 
battle. I say he separates himself, 
but as is usually the case in culture 
clashes, some responsibility for this 
outcome lies on both sides — and that, 
too, is a point I would like to come 
back to in little while. 

What are these two subcultures I am 
talking about? I think they are 
familiar enough to all of you. On che 
one hand, we have what is generally 
called the “middle-class” subculture. 
It I had to use a single phrase to 
describe this culture, I would call if 
“future-oriented.” The people in the 
middle-class subculture plan an occu- 
pational career; indeed, they try to 
plan their whole lives. Activity is 
perceived as a means toward an end — 
a means ot going on to something else. 
The job is, of course, the central part 
oi this life-planning. The family and 
one’s choice of friends and what kind 
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of home you have and what you do in 
it — these, too, are devoted to the 
planning of a life. 

The middle-class person restrains 
his momentary impulses for the sake 
of receiving future gratifications. He 
knows, or at least he strongly believes, 
that if he waits a while, if he does not 
do merely what he feels like doing at 
the moment, the payoff later on will be 
much greater. For most of the 
people in this subculture the payoff 
comes in the form of a well-paying 
occupation and an interesting one, in 
the form of more or less steady 
employment, in the form of high 
status, or leadership in their own 
community, in the form of political 
power, direct or indirect — to put it 
most generally, in the form of control 
over their fate. They know pretty 
much where they are going, they 
know how to get there, and they do 
get there. That indeed is what makes 
this whole subculture pattern possible. 
It is reinforced by the fact that, by 
behaving according to the pattern, 
you realize the goal that you set out 
to achieve. 

This is our subculture, yours and 
mine. It is the subculture that, for 
the most part, we live in, and so it is 
natural enough that the school is part 
of that subculture, too. We shape 
the schools in our image. Teachers, 
principals, administrators, are all what 
the sociologist would call “middle- 
class people.” We teach the kinds of 
things that we think are important. 
We establish the kinds of classroom 
customs that we think are right and 
good and proper, if not natural, 
obvious, necessary, and the only 
humanly decent things to do. 

So it is easy to understand that, 
when a child from the middle-class 
subculture comes to our schools, it is a 
familiar place to him. He accepts it, 
he understands its importance, he 
already knows a good deal about 
what its rules are. He adapts to the 
school pretty easily. He is willing to 



follow instructions; he is interested in 
the things we are interested in. He 
does well in school. He is satisfied by a 
teaches praise and by his parents’ 
praise for doing well. He stays in 
school and he is graduated and often 
he even goes on to college and then 
begins the re-creation of the same 
pattern. He has found that by re- 
straining his impulses in school, by 
planning ahead, by taking some con- 
cern for what will happen in school 
next year and the year after, and 
about getting into college, about the 
kinds of jobs he will have by taking 
this kind of concern, he is able to get 
to college and to get a good job and 
to get the kinds of rewards that go 
with it. He is satisfied with the 
pattern, and he in turn transmits it to 
his children, and the cycle begins all 
over again. 

On the other hand, we have what 
sociologists call the “lower-class” sub- 
culture. I hope you understand that I 
am using “lower-class” simply as a 
descriptive term; I am not making a 
moral judgment about this subculture. 
It is the way of life of this subculture 
that characterizes what is increasingly 
coming to be called the “culturally 
deprived” child — which is, by the 
way, an interesting middle-class term. 
For this child is not deprived of cul- 
ture; he is deprived only of our 
culture, and so we say that he is 
culturally deprived. But he has his 
own subculture. 

If the middle- class subculture is 
future-oriented, the lower-class per- 
son’s subculture is present-oriented. 
He values activity not as a means 
toward an end but for the satisfaction 
that the activity brings. He therefore 
believes in yielding to impulse, doing 
what he feels like doing if he will 
enjoy it. If you are a lower-class 
person, you do not take concern for 
long-run consequences. You do not 
plan for a career. You are not worried 
about the things that the teacher is 
worried about, like orderliness in the 
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classroom, which is a restraint upon 
impulse, or like punctuality, or polite- 
ness. You don't have to worry about 
being nice to other people because it 
isn't going to make any difference, 
anyway. Your family life is treated 
in somewhat the same way — if you 
enjoy it, you stay with it; if you don't, 
you leave; and this applies often to 
children as well as parents. It is an 
unstable kind of life, with husband or 
father frequently absent and children 
not too closely supervised. The home 
does not provide the kind of facilities 
that it provides to the middle-class 
child. The father's occupation being 
a low-paid one (and sometimes he is 
unemployed altogether), housing is 
apt to be rather poor. The home is 
crowded, there is little space for play, 
little light or quiet for study, and so 
there is a tendency to leave the home 
and to find friends elsewhere — to get 
out on the street, perhaps, where there 
is a little more room. 

The parents in this subculture do 
not feel any contrd over their own 
destinies. On the contrary, they fre- 
quently speak of “fate” as something 
mysterious. They tend to have a 
kind of fatalistic attitude toward life. 
What is going to happen is going to 
happen, so why bother to make plans 
and to save? These things are pretty 
difficult to do, anyway, and you are 
pretty sure that they are not going 
to do you any good, so why bother? 
It makes life so much easier just to 
resign yourself to whatever comes 
your way — an attitude to which we 
give the name of “low aspiration 
level.” 

This is the way we look at this sub- 
culture. I think it is important, 
though, to recognize that the lower- 
class person also has his picture of us. 
Finding himself in a situation that, 
in many respects, is not enjoyable, he 
works out for himself a view of the 
middle class that makes his situation 
more tolerable. He says, in effect, “I 
am not in the middle class, but I 



would not want to be there, anyway, 
because it isn't a very pleasant way of 
life.” Let me try to give you the 
picture of the middle class that a 
great many lower-class people have, 
to judge from the findings of a number 
of studies. 

Here is what the lower-class person 
says about us — you and me. We are 
crass and calculating, so concerned 
with getting ahead that we have no 
time for fun. We are strictly out for 
ourselves; we have no loyalties to 
anyone else — to any groups, to our 
own families, even. Our personal 
relationships are insincere. They are 
means to our own ends. We pick up 
friends when we think they will be 
useful; we drop them when they are 
not. We constantly have to watch 
what we say and do, and we are so 
scared of our bosses that we bring our 
work home at night so that we can 
put more time in on the job. We are 
snobs and sissies; we are stuffy and we 
are prissy, and we could not defend 
ourselves in a fight. We are merciless 
toward the lower class. We preach 
phony values to them that have no 
meaning in their lives and that we do 
not even practice ourselves. We say 
we want to help them, but we find 
all kinds of reasons for not doing it, or 
we make them go through hell to get 
it. We gouge them for every nickel 
we can get. We cheat them and lie 
to them, and yet we tell them that 
their problems are their own fault. 
Meanwhile, we interfere with the only 
enjoyable things they can afford — 
sexual exploration, fighting, gambling, 
drinking, or just hanging around. 

Is this picture so far from the truth? 
I would suggest that perhaps it is not. 
There are kernels of truth in it; even 
if perhaps they are exaggerated in some 
respects, they are probably minimized 
in other respects. But its truth value, 
in any event, is not the main point. 

The main point is that this is the 
picture of our subculture that the 
lower-class child comes to school with. 
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This is the way in which he sees his 
teacher; this is the way in which our 
subculture has been interpreted to him 
by his parents. It seems to me small 
wonder that be does not like the 
school, that he resents his teachers, 
that he finds the whole business 
boring, unnecessary, irrelevant to his 
life. He does not do well and he 
gets out as soon as he can. The 
miracle to me is that as many of 
them stay as do. 

Frequently enough, dropping out of 
school is rationalized on economic 
grounds. “My family needs my 
help,” or “I would like to earn a 
little spending money,” or “They 
can't afford to keep me in school.” 
I suspect that often the economic 
reason is given because the child 
thinks it is the only one we would 
understand. Studies of dropouts, 
and interviews with them, show that 
it is primarily a rationalization. These 
children leave school, psychologically, 
if not physically, because they find it 
an intolerable situation; they just can- 
not stand to be there. They are 
escaping something they don’t like, 
not going to something they do like. 

And let’s face one other fact: Lots 
of us are glad to see them go. Lots of 
teachers, lots of school administrators 
and other persons involved, are only 
too happy to see the dropout leave. 
He has not been learning anything, 
anyway; he has been making a Jot of 
trouble for everybody else as well as 
for us. It is so much quieter when he 
is gone, and then the other children 
have a chance. Indeed, many teach- 
ers, we know, don’t like to be in 
schools serving lower-class aieas at all. 
Like the dropout, they, too, get out 
as soon as they can. If possible, 
teachers will escape to a middle-class 
area, where they find the children 
more compatible. 

For the child who drops out, and 
who hasn’t learned much while he was 
in school, the consequences are easily 
predictable. Lack of education means 



he is not likely to get a very good job 
or to remain steadily employed; his 
future is rather bleak. So he has 
little control over what does happen 
to him Jater on, and thus his belief 
has been confirmed. He was right. 
He doesn’t have much control, and 
there was no point in planning for the 
future. So here, too, the situation is 
re-created . He conveys this experience 
to his children, and the cycle starts all 
over again for them. 

This sounds like a pretty knotty 
problem, and it is. It is in the truest 
sense a vicious circle. There is a 
great deal about it that the schools 
themselves cannot do anything about, 
and I think it is well to keep that in 
mind. Just because it is a vicious 
circle, everybody can quite truthfully 
blame somebody else. The schools 
say, “It is not our fault — it is the 
training these children get in their 
families. If they don’t come to us 
with the proper family background, 
there is not much we can do.” The 
families say, “It’s not our fault — it’s 
because we don’t have good housing, 
and cannot find decent jobs.” The 
people in the housing industry say, 
“It’s not our fault that these people 
do not earn enough to buy decent 
housing. You cannot expect us to 
give them housing for nothing. You 
have got to find employment for 
them.” The employers say, “You 
cannot expect us to hire them with- 
out a decent education. It is the 
school’s fault.” And we are right 
back where we started. All of these 
arguments are correct. No one sector 
of the society bears the entire respon- 
sibility for creating this situation or 
for remedying it. 

But, by the same token, no one 
sector of the society can evade its 
responsibility for doing whatever it 
can about it — and every sector of the 
society can do something. The task 
for all of us is not to allocate the 
blame but to join together in efforts 
to lick the problem. Instead of 
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waiting for somebody else to take 
action, each of us should set an ex- 
ample that others will be impelled to 
follow. I would like to make some 
suggestions about what the schools 
can do in meeting this problem of 
culture conflict. 

Before I do that, though, I have to 
clear up a few other points. To many 
of us in the schools, it seems as though 
the lower-class person, far from want- 
ing to change his position, actually 
and positively prefers it. It’s an 
inexpensive sort of life, he may say, 
easy to come by °,nd demanding no 
great exertion. There is lots of 
activity, lots of excitement, plenty 
of variety in the kinds of people you 
meet. Human relationships tend to 
be cooperative rather than cutthroat. 
A person in a so-called “disadvan- 
taged” area can almost always find 
someone to help him out when he 
is in a tough spot, and the other 
fellow knows that the favor will be 
repaid. You do not have to “plan 
your contacts”; you do not have to 
bring your work home with you at 
night; you certainly do not get ulcers 
worrying about the future. You 
enjoy life as it comes. Your home 
is not a place where you carry out 
your career stategy; it’s a place where 
you relax with your family and your 
friends. This in in one sense an 
appealing picture, and I do not doubt 
that for some people it is indeed 
satisfying, and we ought not to de- 
prive them of that kind of life if they 
would like it. Nevertheless, there 
are some serious qualifications to be 
made to this notion. 

In the first place, a good deal of 
this “idyllic” picture of lower-class 
living is almost certainly rationaliza- 
tion. Just as the members of th e 1 ower 
class have discovered all the defects 
and dissatisfactions in the middle- 
class subculture, and emphasized them 
to make themselves feel better about 
not being in it, so also they may have 
emphasized such satisfactions as there 



are to be had from lower-class life 
in order to convince themselves that 
it’s not so bad, after all. 

Secondly, we must remember that 
there are a great many people in the 
lower class who have precious little 
opportunity to decide which class 
they want to be in. I have in mind 
particularly, of course, the Negro 
population. Discrimination keeps 
most of them in the lower class 
whether they like it or not. In 
Slums and Suburbs Conant refers 
to a survey of Negro boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
which was taken in one large city, 
and which found that 63 per cent of 
those who had not graduated from 
high school were unemployed — and 
so were 48 per cent of those who 
had graduated from high school. To 
the Negro youth that may not seem 
like much of a difference. Is it 
really worth all of that agony in 
school to improve your chances of 
getting a job by 15 per cent? The 
feeling of hopelessness is here quite 
justifiable, and we can hardly be- 
grudge any rationalization that makes 
it a little more bearable. The problem 
of our Negro population is, to a large 
extent, the problem of the lower class 
magnified and intensified many times 
by overt and formal and sometimes 
covert and subtle discrimination. 
If we can do something about the 
Negro, we can do something about 
the lower class generally. 

These qualifications can be sum- 
marized by reminding ourselves that 
the lower class is, as I mentioned 
before, a subculture. It is not a 
self-contained society which has noth- 
ing to do with the rest of us. Both 
the middle class and the lower class 
are parts of a larger society, which 
we call the United States. Both 
classes, therefore, share some goals, 
some beliefs about what is right and 
what is wrong, what is good and what 
is bad. As I have already said, 
children who, as we see it, drop out 
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of school, themselves tend to feel 
pushed out. It is not that they 
are seeking something that they think 
is better; rather, they are avoiding 
something that has been made in- 
tolerable. But this suggests that, 
given a chance to stay — given, that 
is, a reasonably satisfying school 
situation — they would stay. 

The evidence that we have indi- 
cates that this is indeed the case. 
One good example is the Higher 
Horizons Program that I am sure you 
are all familiar with, and similar pro- 
grams that are going on elsewhere in 
the country that show that when a 
child from the lower classes is given 
a decent chance — is given a little 
help to stay in school — he is eager to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 
Two of the values that are shared by 
the middle class and the lower class, 
despite all appearances, are the value 
of education and the value of im- 
proved material conditions (and the 
two are pretty closely linked). 

What we need to do, then, is to 
try to give the lower-class child a 
chance to make a choice. I don’t 
think we ought to insist that everyone 
in the lower class become a member 
of the middle class. There are lots of 
reasons (and I have mentioned some) 
why this might not be the world’s 
best way of living, but at least the 
child ought to have the opportunity 
to choose — to examine the sub- 
cultures and to gain access to the one 
that he feels is most congenial to his 
own beliefs. 

Now, what can the schools do? 
A good deal of the contribution of the 
school has to be in the form of in- 
tensive work with individual children, 
as in the Higher Horizons and similar 
programs. As I have said before, 
each child is a unique instance, and 
we cannot prescribe general remedies 
that will help all children. But, as a 
sociologist, I do think we can find 
some “structural” solutions — that is, 
some programs that we can mil. ' '.to 



effect that will help at least large 
numbers of children. 

The main target that we must hit is 
the feeling of hopelessness in the lower- 
class subculture, the apathy, the 
indifference toward what the middle 
class represents. The middle class, 
like it or not, does represent the best 
of what this society stands for in 
terms of culture with a capital “C, ” 
in terms of education, and so on. I 
do not think I have to persuade you 
that it is a more enjoyable kind of 
life, more satisfying, and in some 
ultimate moral sense a better kind 
of life — at least for us. But we have 
this clash between the cultures which 
engenders in the lower-class child a 
feeling of hopelessness, a feeling that 
there is not much he can do about it, 
that he does not have any way of 
getting into the middle-class sub- 
culture even if he wants to, and 
therefore he resents its very existence, 
resents its efforts to impose itself upon 
him, to make him do things that he 
does not like to do, 

I would like to suggest four general 
categories of measures that might be 
taken. First of all, of course, and in 
the long run the most important, is to 
change the situation that gives rise 
to the feeling of hopelessness, and this 
involves a number of things. A 
major aspect here is an end to dis- 
crimination and segregation, a recog- 
nition that the Negro is entitled to 
choose his way of life as much as 
anyone else is. The schools can take 
an active part in this, not only in the 
form of desegregating the schools 
themselves but also in the form of 
taking an active part in ending 
discrimination in employment and in 
housing. You might say that this is 
no part of the school’s problem, and 
yet it is, because the bleakness of 
employment outlook and of housing 
opportunities are two of the primary 
factors that give rise to this feeling of 
hopelessness, a feeling that affects the 
child’s ability or willingness to learn. 
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Just as, when we find a hostile or 
unreceptive attitude in the home, we 
try to work on it in such a way that 
the parents support our efforts in the 
school instead of fighting them, so, 
too, I think, do we have an obligation 
to work with employers and with 
real-estate dealers to overcome dis- 
crimination in those areas as well, 
so that the child does, in fact, have 
something to look forward to. This, 
by the way, would have, I think, a 
very desirable by-product. It would 
be a demonstration to the child that 
the schools do care, that they are 
concerned with his welfare, that per- 
haps they are not so happy to see him 
go as they sometimes appear to be. 

Ot course, this also involves doing 
what we can to end segregation right 
in the schools. This is a problem of 
no small dimensions in itself, and 
naturally I cannot go into it at any 
length. I do want to point out, 
though, that while we in the schools 
often think that segregation in the 
schools is the result of housing segre- 
gation, it works the other way around, 
too, and therefore we are involved and 
obligated in this area. One of the 
reasons why housing is segregated is 
that whites tend to move out of an 
area if they find their children attend- 
ing schools with Negro children. If 
they know that whatever area they 
move to their children will be attend- 
ing school with Negro children, the 
compulsion to leave the area is not 
nearly as strong. Thais, by desegre- 
gating the schools we will help de- 
segregate housing. The eause-and- 
effect relationships work in both 
directions. 

Of course, the schools also should 
set an example by integrating their 
own staffs — teachers, administrators, 
clerical personnel, all the way down 
the line — to show that here, too, 
there are realistic employment op- 
portunities for the lower-class child. 
This, incidentally, is particularly im- 
portant for boys. Girls have some 



kind of role-model, some kind of 
socially accepted and legitimated fu- 
ture to look forward to, in the form 
of marriage and motherhood. The 
boy has much less of that, because a 
paid job is much more necessary for 
him than it is for the girl. I thmk it 
is important, then, for the boy to 
find role-models that he can realisti- 
cally aspire to, and this means, 
among other things, the. teachers in 
his own classrooms. This means, in 
turn, that we ought to have more 
men teachers, not only at the high- 
school level but at the elementary- 
school level, too, where they are sadly 
lacking. 

At the same time, we have to make 
the lower-class child aware of such 
changes as have occurred. Though 
he may see the changes that have 
taken place in the schools, he needs to 
be made aware that there are other 
employment opportunities as well. 
We ought to make a vigorous effort 
to bring into the classroom people 
who have started out in the lower 
class and who, by our lights, have 
succeeded — not in terms of the Ralph 
Bunches or the Jackie Robinsons 
but in terms, again, of the people 
whose occupations are within the 
children’s reach: stenographers, file 
clerks, teachers, lawyers, social work- 
ers, people who can represent a 
realistic hope for the child. 

The second broad category of meas- 
ures that I would like to propose has 
to do with economic changes within 
the school. I do not want to dwell 
too long on them. I do think that 
Conant’s idea of paying teachers in 
the disadvantaged areas more than 
teachers in other areas is a good one. 
I think it is one way we can attract 
and bold good teachers there, and 
I think they deserve the extra pay 
because their job is a harder one. 
I would also suggest, as another 
aspect of this — although it would 
take too long to explain it in detail* — a 
program of high-school scholarships, 
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whereby children would receive sti- 
pends to remain in school for the last 
two years. If nothing else this would 
deprive the child of the economic 
excuse, of the rationalization that he 
has to find a job to get some spending 
money or to help his family out. We 
say to him, “We will give you the 
spending money, and we will help out 
your family.” This, if nothing else, 
makes the child face the real problem 
and come to grips with it. This may 
sound kind of idealistic to you, but 
I think it is worth some consideration. 

A third category of changes is what 
I would call the changes in the school 
“climate” — making school a more 
receptive, a more compatible, a more 
enjoyable place for the lower-class 
child to be in. There are many 
measures that individual teachers can 
take here; I dare say you can propose 
a great many more than I can. They 
are all based upon the teacher’s 
understanding of the subculture he 
is dealing with. I do not mean that 
he ought necessarily to approve of it, 
but that he at least ought to know 
enough to realize that the sub- 
culture is not of the child’s making. 
Very frequently, when the child dis- 
plays some of the behavior that he 
has learned in his own subculture, 
we express horror or even disgust. 
But it is not the child’s fault, and 
I think we ought to be wise enough 
to recognize this and take account 
of it in our own classroom behavior. 

One thing that has always “ bugged ” 
me is the strict rule against talking in 
class. I think this makes it very 
painful for the lower-class child who 
is used to a good deal of spontaneous 
activity . 1 I gather you regard that 
as an understatement. But I do 
think that if we are willing to allow a 
certain amount of talking, we can 
more easily control the excess of 
talking. Again, I sound idealistic, 
I know, but I think it is worth a try. 
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We tend to be scared of what is going 
to happen if we let one child talk 
out of turn or two children talk to 
each other, but I don’t think that 
chaos will necessarily iollow. At 
the very least, the teacher ought to 
become more relaxed in the classroom. 
That, too, I suppose, is an idealistic 
suggestion. 

Let me propose one other area of 
change that I am afraid I do not have 
much time to discuss, and that is the 
area of the content of the curriculum, 
and of our teaching. What comes to 
mind here most immediately is voca- 
tional training, and, though certainly 
there is something to be said for it, I 
think we have to be very careful about 
that. Training a child for a specific 
job nowadays may not be the thing 
that he really needs, because jobs 
change too fast; what he learns in 
school today may be of no use to him 
tomorrow. But, beyond that, I would 
say the ability to find a good job is not 
the only way of giving the child 
some sense of control over his own 
destiny, some sense of power. I 
would stress here other things such 
as consumer education — teaching the 
child something about h. w to buy, 
about what credit is, about how to 
judge a product, even talking about 
name brands and about advertising in 
specifics, giving the child the feeling 
(and if possible the reality) of getting 
the “inside dope” on these things, of 
not forever having something put over 
on him but of being able to judge 
for himself. 

Perhaps more important than that, 
in the long run, is what you might 
naturally expect me to say, and I will 
say it — improved instruction in the 
social studies. I am referring not 
simply to better instruction about 
Greek and Homan history (though I 
would not necessarily ignore that, 
either) but to instruction of a kind 
that will allow the child to become 
politically effective. Indeed, in some 
ways, perhaps, we can learn from 
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"these children as well as teach them. 
The freedom movement has taught 
us all, I think, a great deal about 
political strategy, and it would be a 
good place to begin in teaching 
social studies in disadvantaged areas. 
What makes a demonstration effec- 
tive? When is it justified? How is it 
organized? I can even — and here I 
know you will think I am crazy — 
conceive of a unit in which the 
examination for the children might be 
to go out and organize a demonstra- 
tion! From there, you go on to the 
logical next question. What are the 
alternatives to demonstrations? How 
-could you get a law passed if you 
wanted one? How could you get a 
eandidate elected? How could you 
defeat a bill if you wanted to? And 
then we can go on into the larger 
problems — why we have the kind of 
- political system that we have, how 
<lid it get to be there, and so on. 

All of this is a formidable program, 
but we face a formidable problem. 
There are, I think, two sources of 
consolation. The first of these is that 
the lower-class child, or at least the 
Negro, has now rejected «ur evaluation 
of him. He is no longer content to be 
kept out of school, to be treated in 
the way we have treated him for so 
long, although this is certainly not 
universally true of all of our lower- 
class population. 



Secondly, I think that, if we can 
take a long enough view, the problem 
is a temporary one. By “temporary,” 
I mean twenty-five years or so. The 
schools, in a sense, have just moved 
too fast. We have offered universal 
secondary education before it was 
really clear that it was needed. Now, 
I think, the culture is catching up 
with us, and in another generation or 
so everyone will recognize its impor- 
tance and perhaps we won’t have the 
dropout problem any longer. 

Meanwhile, of course, there is a lot 
to be done. No matter what we do, 
we might as well resign ourselves to a 
great deal of conflict and indeed some 
violence in the future. The mistrust 
of the Negro for the white, the chasm 
between the lower class and the 
middle class, are too deep to be 
easily or quickly overcome. I hope, 
though, that we will be prepared to 
accept these setbacks when they 
come, to resume our work when they 
are over, and not to accuse the 
people we are trying to help of 
ingratitude. 

The problem, as I said, is a formi- 
dable one, but, as we often tell children 
in school, just because it is hard is no 
reason to give up trying to solve it. 
There is a great deal of work to be 
done, and as President Kennedy said 
so simply and eloquently not long ago, 
“Let us begin.” 



The Neighborhood School: 



Pros and Cons 

Jack R. Childress 



The opportunity to analyze this 
important topic has been exceedingly 
stimulating. The assignment has cre- 
ated a necessity to do some rethinking 
and to undertake some depth study 
on the topic, ot the neighborhood 
school and its broader counterpart, 
the community school. My hope is 
that this discussion will do the same 
for you. You may want to study 
and to analyze such publications as 
“Integrating the Urban School/’ 1 
a report of a recent conference held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, “The Community School. ” 2 a 
National Society for the Study of 
Education Yearbook, and “Learning 
Together.”* 

Before this presentation goes fur- 
ther, “ground rules” must be de- 
veloped and clarified. Without recog- 
nition that certain concepts and pre- 
cepts about this topic must be ac- 
cepted, more than the normal handi- 
caps to communication vdll be present. 

A factor which is basic to this 
discussion is to realize that the tra- 
ditional acceptance of the neighbor- 
hood attendance center as an organiza- 
tional or administrative design for the 
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public schools is being seriously ques- 
tioned and openly challenged. Paral- 
leling this item is the need to be aware 
that there is no absolute right or 
wrong position which can be taken on 
this particular topic. This individual 
interpretation will be based upon 
facts and opinions as viewed by one 
person. This discussion is really the 
first controversial one in this series. 
The approach will include a little of 
what is interpreted as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ concept of court decisions in 
law— the things that are said and done 
relative to the neighborhood school 
or the community school will be 
related to the society of today. The 
characteristics and circumstances of 
the spring of 1964 in Boston will 
affect dramatically our orientation 
and influence your reasoning and 
mine about any school issue. Ob- 
jectivity will be attempted but may 
-ot be achieved as precisely as the 
basic topic may imply — the neighbor- 
hood school— pros and cons. A defi- 
nite or precise conclusion which is 
acceptable to all is impossible in 
this situation if it means that the 
final answer must be the neighbor- 
hood school — yes or no!! 

Positions, public and private, have 
been taken and dedications to a 
point of view have been drawn on 
many topics in education. The stands 
taken of a commitment tc, or to 
break away from adherence to, the 
neighborhood school concept are as 
tightly drawn among and between 
groups as in any controversial topic 
in this field. Only one answer is 
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acceptable to most people who have 
made such a commitment — Mine! 
Today, and perhaps today only, 
each of us must look at this topic 
objectively and react as reasonable 
people it my ground rules are accepted. 
If you will do this, a decision will be 
postponed, or a commitment laid 
aside for an hour or two, and your 
final conclusion may be more rational. 

A personal story or two may il- 
lustrate the dichotomy of positions or 
the continuum which is prevalent 
today and which must be recognized 
as each individual attempts to come 
to a final and conclusive answer to 
this issue. 

My wife and I are very social. 
As such, we get involved in many 
types of activities including formal 
dancing classes and informal coffee 
“claches.” Such was the background 
and setting for a very interesting 
discussion. Friends of ours, my wife 
and myself were together during an 
evening which encompassed these ac- 
tivities. The discussion inadvertently 
turned to a major social issue of the 
day — the efforts of minority groups 
to move into two suburban com- 
munities in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Some rather dogmatic state- 
ments were made by the discussants 
which centered around the belief 
that some individuals were happy to 
read and to see that the residents c*' 
these communities had finally been 
willing to “fight for their rights.” 
These “admirable” citizens had taken 
a public position that they did not 
want their villages or towns despoiled 
by an influx of a different racial 
group. The conclusion of these de- 
fenders was that suburbia should 
remain as it was and that no integra- 
tion of any type, by the moving of 
different racial or religious group, 
should take place. 

As a social scientist and as a school 
teacher, issue had to be taken with the 
expressed conclusions of many in 
attendance. F ollowing a rather heated 



discussion, the discussion and the 
group dissolved in an atmosphere 
which was less \han cordial. Since 
the group had Ken a neighborhood 
one, my good wife attempted during 
the next day to use human relations 
techniques, and she made an effort 
to placate those who might have 
remained antagonistic. She tried to 
soothe their feelings by asking them 
not to be offended by what I had said. 
The “opponents” of our position also 
had a conscience and replied in the 
accepted fashions: “We are really 
not too far apart in our positions and 
no one was really offended or dis- 
gruntled.” 

My wife continued to explain my 
position. She identified the fact 
that my experience had been with 
all types of groups, that we had found 
good in all, that I had gone to school 
with all groups, that I had taught 
all groups, and that I taught that 
each person should have equal rights 
in all social, economic, cultural, and 
educational endeavors. The reply 
to these comments was a classic: 
“Well you know, some of us wish 
that he did not teach that way.” 

Those who take an opposing point 
of view are filled with bewilderment 
as to why and how some individuals 
can come to such conclusions. Recog- 
nition must be given, however, to 
the fact that this position is taken 
and that it may, or similar biases 
may, lead to specific irrational con- 
clusions. There are other points of 
view which represent different posi- 
tions on the continuum. 

Friends of ours recently joined a 
country club. The belief is held by 
nonmembers that there is a modest 
amount of selectivity which enters 
into the admission process of that 
club. My friend was criticized se- 
verely by some of his associates for 
accepting this membership. Lengthy 
discussions were held of the morality 
of opened or closed membership in 
our society, of the kinds of experiences 
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that one should provide for a family, 
of the types of associations which 
should be provided for children, and 
of many other social problems. The 
new club member was severely chas- 
tised because he had made a selection 
to become part of a discriminating 
group. His colleagues were saying 
that there should be complete open 
membership everywhere and that chil- 
dren in an isolated social setting would 
be deprived of a n^mal growth 
situation. 

What has been illustrated here are 
two distinct points of the scale of 
reactions to social problems. At 
one, people wish to prevent any 
interplay between different racial, 
religious, or ethnic groups. At another 
point, the philosophy is represented by 
aggressive action to provide experience 
for all in a multiplicity or social 
settings in every feasible way. Others 
will advocate less extreme placement 
on the continuum than either of 
these when attempting to resolve the 
social issues involved. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes may represent the correct 
social point ot view for most. The 
“right way” will be somewhere be- 
tween the two points identified — 
the preventive interplay of groups 
and the aggressive action which might 
be taken to prevent it versus the com- 
plete selectivity being advocated by 
open membership and aggressive de- 
velopment of interrelationships. 

In school organizational patterns 
the same continuum operates. One 
identifiable position is the neighbor- 
hood school regardless. Another 
would say no neighborhood school 
per se. These conclusions appear to 
be at opposite ends of the continuum. 
Very little disagreement will prevail 
on the logic of the variations that 
have been identified. The numbers 
found at each extreme may be de- 
batable. Somewhere along the scale 
the eclectic or right approach must be 
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identified. Can there be a solution 
other than those which have been 
identified by the extremes? I can 
only say, “There must be.” 

In the context of today’s meeting, 
the community or neighborhood school 
will be identified, as many have 
been, as an attendance unit in a mul- 
tiple school system vvith rather set 
boundaries designed to serve the 
children in a segment of the city. 
The limits of the region incorporated 
into the attendance area will be set on 
the basis of geographic and com- 
munity characteristics and not on 
the basis of ethnic, social, economic, 
racial, or other features. The basic 
characteristic of a good community 
or neighborhood school should in- 
clude consideration of safety factors 
recognized by all, distance to the 
school plant from the extremities of 
the area to be served, and the number 
of children to be served. Under these 
arrangements efforts are made to 
demarcate a specified area as the 
zone or district served by a given 
school and to require all pupils 
living in the area to attend that school. 

On the elementary school level 
the neighborhood school will be syn- 
onymous with the walk-in or com- 
munity school. On the upper grade 
levels the community school will be 
based on other logical factors of 
division as well as geography. 

The Neighborhood School — Pro 

The basic characteristics or reasons 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of the community school are well 
known. Those included in this state- 
ment are paraphrased from the publi- 
cations identified previously and from 
similar statements in other writings 
as well as from the experience of the 
speaker. 

The neighborhood concept incorpo- 
rated the idea that the school is and 

becomes an integral part of the 
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community and not an isolated 
agency within it. 

The depth study required to in- 
dividualize instruction for each child 
in his family and societal settings 
can be more easily done. 

The teacher can identify herself 
with the community and may work 
to become a part of it and to be 
accepted by it. 

A saving of resources, both physical 
and human, results from schools 
located close to the homes of 
students Costs are reduced to the 
communities supporting the schools, 
and, for the pupils, time and energy 
are conserved. 

The school can become a model or 
standard for upgrading the com- 
munity or maintaining it at a high 
level. 

The educational unit can become 
a community center. The children 
are attracted to it, parents follow 
and community education can go 
on therein. 

A few specific comments will be 
made a, bout each of these character- 
istics. First, however, my intention 
is to identify by example what the 
neighborhood school may mean to 
different community schools. The 
first example will be a community 
school or neighborhood school which 
has been known rather intimately in 

Chicago. The P School is 

located in an area that virtually 
everyone describes as below the median 
on the socioeconomic scale. The 
school is small according to the 
standards usually associated with a 
large city — an enrollment of 400 to 
500 each year. The other characteris- 
tics of the school were more typical 
of the setting in which it was located. 
The neighborhood and the school 
were integrated. Facilities other than 
classrooms were virtually nonexistent. 
Without an auditorium, the commu- 
nity meeting room was the corridor. 



Fortunately, the stairway was wide, 
which allowed the use of the landing 
between the floors as the stage. 
Anyone who addressed a group spoke 
two ways to his audience as people 
sat on the stairway and stood in the 
corridor. The school had sinall rooms 
and large rooms, but none of them 
were the size that would be recom- 
mended today. But the spirit was 
there. It would take the most 
eloquent speaker at his peak to come 
close to describing the feeling that 
was prevalent in that building— 
an atmosphere that was obvious 

when you were there. The P— 

School was a community center. 
A great principal administered the 
school ; a staff continued in that school 
and rarely left. The community 
leaders supported the school. The 
development of each child was upper- 
most — a visitor could not miss the 
fact that this was a unique educa- 
tional endeavor, but one that could be 
duplicated. Any inquiry made of, 
or conversation entered into with, 
a teacher, a pupil, a parent or a 
member of the community evoked 
such spontaneity in the reply that the 
enthusiasm for the school was readily 
noted. 

A respect for learning and education 
was apparent in every face. There 
was a pride in the accomplishment 
ox that school; and there was a real 
effort to eliminate the acceptance of 
devious behavior. The children were 
learning. You may say, “Well how 
do you know? Maybe you were 
indulging in wishful thinking.” The 
only answer is that several visits 
confirmed this belief. I never felt 
so proud in all of my life of being a 
member ot the teaching profession 
as when I saw how the people in that 
community honored a teacher. If 
they knew that a visitor were a col- 
lege professor, they almost groveled 
at his feet. They respected educa- 
tion and educators. This school and 
its program had created this atmos- 
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phere. An experience in that school 
would make any teacher a little more 
dedicated after having been given 
here an opportunity to see what a 
community school can do. 

Another neighborhood or commu- 
nity school is the little red school- 
house. The rural community has an 
attachment and love for the little 
red schoolhouse. This spirit prevails 
also in certain communities for their 
neighborhood schools. It may be a 
fact of life that any effort to close or 
change the neighborhood school may 
create a reaction that would be similar 
to that which occurred when attempts 
were made to close the little red school- 
house. People are going to react. A 
new phenomenon may evolve in sup- 
port of neighborhood schools. The 
school has become the focus for the 
development of the community, and 
any blurring of this image may bring 
a crisis which has not been anticipated. 

The good school is or becomes an 
integral part of the community it 
serves and is not an isolated agency 
in it. The overtones of this appear 
obvious. A real neighborhood or 
community school is the neighbor- 
hood activities center; it is the place 
for recreation and learning for all 
groups. A potential is ever present for 
upgrading the neighborhood whether 
it is a rural or intercity community. 
The school sponsors or provides space 
for projects of all types if it truly is a 
neighborhood or community school. 
These activities range from home im- 
provement to food preparation and. 
from family care to the learning that 
goes on in each classroom and in the 
adult program. The local school, the 
neighborhood school, attended by a 
child attracts people to it much more 
than an isolated school in an unfamiliar 
area. The schools need the support of 
parents if good education is to accrue 
to all. The support of parents tends 
to expand when the attendance unit 
is in the local community. 



A second assumed advantage of the 
neighborhood school is inherent in the 
opportunities provided lor depth study 
of the individual child in his familial 
and societal surroundings and settings. 
These analyses can be made more 
easily in the “home” area. Curricular 
adaptation to special needs and cir- 
cumstances based on an understand- 
ing of the child in the community in 
which he lives may develop more ap- 
propriately in the neighborhood school. 
The teacher is able to visit the home 
in the community. She can relate to 
the child and the family by virtue of 
having intimate knowledge about him, 
his background, his community, and 
his home in which he lives. 

My wife and I were shocked at one 
time to hear a story which the people 
living in a given community probably 
took for granted. My wife heard a 
teacher tell about a little boy who 
drew a very fine drawing — real art. 
The instructor said to him , “Why 
don’t you take that drawing home 
and put it on your wall?” He an- 
swered. “I don’t have a wall.” She 
replied, “Why everybody has walls.” 
He then repeated, “No, we don’t have 
a wall.” Investigation proved the 
story true. The teacher found that 
so many families shared a large room 
that the boy’s family unit had only 
the middle of the room. The pupil in 
question literally had no wall upon 
which he could put a picture. A 
teacher will have to live and know a 
community before the truth of a 
situation such as that described above 
can be recognized. The individual 
teacher is forced to take another look 
at the values that she brings an indi- 
vidual community as she studies her 
values in the community setting. 

The good teacher will identify him- 
self or herself with the community 
and will work to become a part of rt 
and to be accepted by it. Home 
visitation, depth study of the child, 
acquaintanceship with the merchants 
and leaders in the community provide 
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recognition of the multiple charac- 
teristics that are present in ever^ 
community. Each of these factors 
must be studied more in detail if the 
community school philosophy is to be 
made operable. Statements made 
here can only be stimulators to further 
study. 

Another stated attribute of the 
neighborhood school is the saving of 
resources, both physical and human, 
which results from the organization 
of a school system on this basis. 
The costs are reduced to the com- 
munity supporting the school. The 
bus problem and, in many circum- 
stances, the food problems are elimi- 
nated or at least drastically reduced. 
When the amount of time which might 
be spent in bussing in a nonneighbor- 
hood school design is totaled, the ex- 
penditure of pupil time and energy is 
obvious. The school and all oi its 
resources become more accessible to 
the child if it is in his “home” area. 
This factor will be advantageous in 
promoting after-school activities and 
attracting pupils to them. This im- 
plies, of course, a willingness by the 
school and community to staff and to 
organize a program. "These activities 
are either self-selective, extracurricu- 
lar, or academic consultations with the 
teachers. Geographically separated, 
nonneighborhood schools tend to iso- 
late the child from the potential 
activities of that unit and fail to pro- 
vide close contact with normal after- 
school play programs. 

The neighborhood school can be- 
come also a model or a standard for 
upgrading the community or main- 
taining it at a high level. This 
“truism” is more likely to develop 
when children and adults are inti- 
mately associated with it, and their 
activities integrated into the school. 
Unfortunately, the association is that 
normally the school merely reflects the 
characteristics of the community in 
which it is located. The fa^ts can be 
other than this. Any lccai unit can 



be 0 model for a community. The 
patterns must not be .nattainable, 
but be such that persoi s served by 
this school would say, “This is the 
way we want our homes and overall 
community to look. These are the 
kinds of things we want to have — a 
little (or a lot) better than we have 
now.” The school in this situation 
would function as a stimulus to a 
better life. 

Children will be attracted to a physi- 
cally beautiful and an educationally 
warm school. Parents will follow the 
magnet created by the school, the 
children, and a familiar setting. If 
the situation were unfamiliar, it would 
tend to be rejected unless (he family 
or the individuals were exceptionally 
aggressive. It the community is to 
maintain a good school, all must be 
involved in it. Unless the parents 
have children to .ittract + hem to the 
school, it will be difficult to have them 
feel a real need to be in association 
with that center. Close relationships 
with a good situation can bring general 
upgrading of the community. A 
neighborhood school can be, should be, 
and must be an asset for the promo- 
tion of continuous education, com- 
munity development, and individual 
improvement. 

The Neighborhood School — Con 

The neighborhood has been exam- 
ined and discussed as a positive factor 
for education. Equal consideration 
must now be given to the negative or 
“con” portion of the issue. No stated 
or one-sided position in the 1964 setting 
can be classified as universally ac- 
cepted in education. This topic 
might well have been classified as an 
internal debate — the views can be so 
dichotomous. One side has been 
presented; now the reverse or “con” 
portion of the debate will be given. 
The start will again be with a brief 
oversow of this position. 

The neighborhood or local school 

creates an atmosphere of mainte- 
nance of the status quo of educa- 
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tional practice and for individuals, 
groups, and society in total. This 
may even be an overstatement of 
the issue because it may seem that 
in some situations backward steps 
are being taken. 

Although society in 1964 is charac- 
terized normally as being upwardly 
mobile, the neighborhood school 
program may retard this growth. 

For those who are enrolled in a 
neighborhood school, there may be 
a completely isolated or segregated 
social learning situation. A reduc- 
tion in the learning opportunities 
associated with a cross-section of 
population occurs. 

The neighborhood school seems to 
promote all of the disadvantages of 
homogeneous grouping without any 
of the reputed advantages of being 
able to move vertically or horizon- 
tally as a particular individualized 
situation may demand. 

This type of unit fails to implement 
the philosophy of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision. 

The localized attendance unit pro- 
motes a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
lack of fair play, and a belief that 
those in control of society wish to 
keep it a particular way. 

Some issues or problems in this 
setting need to be looked at further. 
A major issue for educational states- 
men, community leaders, politicians, 
and thoughtful individuals everywhere 
is in the question — what is the purpose 
of the school in a society’s develop- 
ment? Is the school a maintainer of 
society, or is it a social change agent? 
Which role is the schoo to play? 
There can be litt’e doubt. Education 
must be one of the change agents in 
society. Learning situations must be 
provided which will create a dissatis- 
faction with what is currently preva- 
lent. Dissatisfaction should appear 
on all levels of society. 

What is the basic reason for main- 
taining the existing boundaries or the 



establishment of the area which is 
maintained as a neighborhood school? 
Should these be changed? Maybe! I 
believe personally, perhaps naively, 
that there are few areas in which the 
boundary lines for schools are drawn 
deliberately to include or exclude 
certain people. 

Illustrative maps of school district 
lines in another community, or of con- 
gressional, state, and city political 
entities will show quickly how difficult 
it is to chastise any group for the lines, 
it has drawn to serve the particular 
populace affected. A map of the vot- 
ing districts of Needham would be 
characteristic of these efforts. Very 
good reasons for the design can easily 
be identified — how streets run, the 
most propitious way to get to a given 
place, the traffic patterns that have 
developed. 

The first perusal of any govern- 
mental districting may raise the ques- 
tion of gerrymandering. Two things 
might be said — groups do draw lines 
peculiarly, but before any criticism is 
made, the basic characteristics of the 
area must be understood. As you 
examine maps about attendance, con- 
gressional, or school districts, do not 
jump to hasty conclusions. They re- 
quire depth study to determine why 
they were drawn as they are before we 
conclude that they are wrong merely 
because they are shaped peculiarly, or 
we thought we knew the characteristics 
of the community. 

What are the issues inherent in the 
statement “the neighborhood school — 
con”? The neighborhood or local 
school creates an atmosphere that 
there is a desire to maintain or to 
support the status qu^ of education, 
of individuals, of groups, and of com- 
munities. This position may be an 
overstatement. Actual degradation 
of groups, or retardation of develop- 
ment, may result by failure to modify 
community lines or to alter the neigh- 
borhood concept. The community, 
by virtue of its background, its tradi- 
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iion, may maintain a “strait jacket” 
on progress. If the community reflects 
this through the school, no social 
change, no progress, and no creativity 
can occur. This situation was charac- 
teristic of the neighborhood surround- 
ing the H High School in 

Chicago. This unit was built over the 
opposition of the neighborhood. The 
citizens of the area were a first genera- 
tion immigrant group which held the 
concept that when children finished 
the eighth grade, they were to go to 
work. They did not want a high 
school. That neighborhood, if it had 
been allowed to maintain its own 
characteristics, would have said, “All 
children quit school at the end of the 
elementary school level.” Thus, a 
community, in its totality or in its 
segments, may retard progress. 

Although society is characterized 
generally as upward mobile, the neigh- 
borhood school may retard this for 
various groups. Those communities 
which are somewhat below the average 
in social economic characteristics will 
find this especially true. Any com- 
munity or neighborhood school which 
provides substandard school facilities, 
which is staffed by below-average per- 
sonnel, or which allows substandard 
scholastic achievement, will tend to 
produce a product which will not 
improve itself or the society with 
which it associates. Ambition, moti- 
vation, and desire must come from 
the family and the school. Where one 
or the other retards, there is difficulty. 
When both combine to retard, the 
chances for change become almost 
insurmountable. 

A reduction in the learning op- 
portunity associated with living with 
a cross-section of population in the 
schools can be promoted by strict 
adherence to a neighborhood school 
policy. T any lividuals would clas- 
sify this d.s undemocratic education for 
all children. If the common school is 
viewed as a basic social instrument 
for obtaining our traditional American 



goals of equal opportunity for per- 
sonal fulfillment, a position taken by 
the New York City School Depart- 
ment, the historical concept of the 
melting pot nation will not be main- 
tained by isolating groups from each 
other. Can understanding, sympathy, 
pride in accomplishment be created 
when no contact is made between and 
among dissimilar groups? Sympa- 
thetic understanding can develop only 
through contact. Boston University 
is trying to do this when student 
teachers are placed in Boston. Pro- 
spective teachers will not know the 
joy of teaching in all types of com- 
munities unless they have specific 
experiences in them. Society cannot 
afford to allow students to be under- 
educated in respect to the multiple 
characteristics of the population 
groups to today’s cities, countries, 
and continents. Teachers and stu- 
dent need expanded contacts with 
social groups other than the ones they 
normally associate with by virtue of 
proximity in daily living and working 
situations. The neighborhood school 
may create isolation rather than 
promote interaction. 

The neighborhood school stands 
accused of promoting all of the 
disadvantages of homogeneous group- 
ing without any of the potential ad- 
vantages of upward movement and 
increased accomplishment. Studies 
show that the reported advantages 
which accrue scholastically to ac- 
ademic or segregated groups have not 
been demonstrated satisfactorily to 
all. In addition, many believe that 
the social and human programs which 
develop offset whatever scholastic 
gains may be registered. Homogen- 
eous grouping — planned or unplanned, 
local or neighborhood — should bring 
better learning. If it does not, the 
wrong thing is being done. Some- 
times neighborhood schools are just 
mass homogeneous groups. The prob- 
lems of the educational setting which 
are characterized in this debatable 
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way must be carefully studied, and 
probably change should occur. 

The neighborhood school fails to 
implement the philosophy of at least 
a portion of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision. “To separate them from 
others of similar age and qualification 
solely because of their race generates 
the feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.” A 

i 1946 decision in California follows 

; the same pattern. “The equal pro- 

tection of the laws pertaining to the 
public school systems in California 
is not provided by furnishing in sep- 
! arate schools the same technical 

; facilities, textbooks and courses of 

j instruction to children of Mexican 

] ancestry that are available to the 

other public school children regard- 
less of their ancestry. A paramount 
requisite to the American system of 
public education is social equity. It 
must be open to all children by unified 
school association.” Neighborhood 
schools which are completely oneness 
may not promote equality. 

Finally, the neighborhood school 
may promote a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, a lack of fair play, and a be- 
lief that those in control of the society 
wish to maintain it in a certain way. 
All or each of these may lead to the 
community strife which has become 
characteristic in some areas. Organ- 
ized protest, summarized by “inte- 
gration rather than education,” is 
sometimes the cry. The seeming 
social rejection of a human being can 
lead to generalizations which are 
unwarranted. However, they gener- 
ate protestations which create con- 
flict. These struggles promote poor 
school-community relations and con- 
sume tremendous amounts of human 
time and energy. 

Are there resolutions for all of this? 

If the space and time have been 
computed accurately, a fair balance 
has been achieved on both issues — 
the neighborhood school — pro or con. 
As a result of this analysis, my per- 
sonal conclusion is that the neigh- 
borhood school concept is a good 
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basic working principle and is one 
which I would prefer and would 
prefer not to give up. However, as 
society is currently structured eco- 
nomically and geographically, the 
principles inherent in the neighbor- 
hood school cannot be applied without 
adjudication in some portions of our 
communities and our nation. To 
fail to make modification in a basic 
design would leave the impression 
that the ultimate truth in school 
planning and organization has been 
found. This I must deny. My 
personal desire is to promote the 
dream for equality of education in 
every way and to maintain the neigh- 
borhood concept wherever possible. 

Two articles or experiences to which 
I will refer take exactly opposite 
positions on the neighborhood school. 
They provide a good summary of the 
pro and con of this topic. 

Arthur Rice, former editor of the 
Nation’s Schools, has an article in the 
November, 1963, issue of that maga- 
zine. He says, “Don’t manipulate 
boundaries. Impiove educational serv- 
ices. There is nothing wrong with the 
neighborhood elementary school at- 
tendance policy, but there seems to be 
a lot wrong with the kind of educa- 
tion provided in some schools. The 
remedy is to improve the educational 
services in these schools rather than 
to manipulate the attendance bound- 
aries or attempt to establish artificial 
ratios of enrollment based on color, 
race, or creed. There is no substitute 
for the neighborhood school.” 

Years ago the late Arthur B. 
Mochlman enunciated the principle 
that the American public school 
represents a partnership between the 
parent and the state necessitating the 
active interest and intelligent partici- 
pation of parents in the educational 
program. For this reason, it is neces- 
sary that the home and school be in 
close contact geographically and ad- 
ministratively. Another reason for 
the neighborhood attendance policy 
is the belief that it is unsafe for young 
children to walk many blocks or travel 
long distances through city traffic 
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to attend school. “I dispute,” Dr. 
Rice says, “Allen's (New York State 
Commissioner) implication that the 
efficiency with which a child learns 
reading and writing is affected in any 
significant way by the color of the 
child who sits at the next desk. 
Rather, the rate of learning results 
from the efforts of the child, his 
innate ability, and the competence of 
his teacher and the adequacy oi the 
school plant and its instructional 
facilities and materials.” 

James B. Allen, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New 
York, takes a somewhat different 
position as hinted previously. The 
following are excerpts from state- 
ments which he has made: “It is my 
position that a racially segregated 
school, one that is predominantly 
Negro, is not a good thing for the 
children involved or for society gen- 
erally, whether it is segregated de jure 
or de facto. A typical Negro school 
is usually looked upon in our society 
as a school of lower status and less 
desirable than a school occupied al- 
most wholly by white students. There 
is an undesirable psychological effect 
upon a child who must attend a 
school composed largely of pupils 
who know that as a group they are 
viewed as less able, leas successful, 
and less acceptable than the majority 
in the community. My experience 
has shown that when the number of 
Negroes in a particular school reaches 
the critical point, parents tend to 
remove their children, teachers seek 
assignments in what they consider 
more desirable schools, and there 
tends to be a lowering of general 
morale and pupil motivation and 
achievements. Proper attention to 
the care and upkeep of the building 
oftentimes drops off and interest 
generally in the school on the part of 
the public declines. Thus, the prob- 
lem of racial imbalance is relevant to 
the problem of equality of opportunity 
in education. I have not and do not 
advocate a change in the neighbor- 
hood school principle. This principle 
has important educational values and 
has long been and should continue to 



be a basic criterion in planning the 
location of schools and the assignment 
of pupils. When the application of the 
neighborhood school principle in a 
particular area tends to create or 
perpetuate conditions which handicap 
good education, then the application 
of principle, that is the definition of 
the neighborhood, mu.^t be adjusted 
to correct these conditions.” 

These positions tighten the differ- 
ences on the pros and cons of the 
neighborhood school. The challenge 
is made to teachers and administra- 
tors each day to take a position on the 
issues created by the neighborhood 
school and other social situations. 
An answer must be evolved by each 
individual w’hieh allows for the build- 
ing of a consistent philosophy within a 
school system, and of a strong indi- 
vidualized educational program for all 
pupils and students. No person can 
escape. All professionals must reach 
the best conclusion for themselves on 
the basis of the evidence available. 
The positive approach to creating a 
better school system will accomplish 
more than mere negativism. The 
poem “The Builder” provides such 
an orientation. 

I watched them tearing a building down 
A gang of men in a busy town 
With a go-heave ho , and a mighty yell , 
They swung a beam and a sidewall fell. 
I asked the foreman , “Are these men 
skilled — 

The kind you would hire if you wanted 
to build?” 

He laughed and said , “Why no indeed, 

J ust common labor is all I need.” 

I asked myself as I went on my way — 
Which of these roles have I played today? 
Am I a builder who worked with care 
Measuring life by the rule and square 
Shaping my deeds by a well-made plan , 
Patiently doing the best I can , 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town , 
Content with the labor of tearing down f 

Your charge is to develop a philos- 
ophy which you can support on the 
neighborhood school — pro or con. 
Build it well, for generations will be 
affected 
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The topic for today’s discussion 
is > teaching reading and language 
skills to underprivileged or disadvan- 
taged youth. This includes reading, 
writing, grammar, spelling, and the 
other closely related language skills. 
Certainly no area of the school’s cur- 
riculum has had more publicity in the 
last few years, particularly in relation 
to the so-called “disadvantaged.” 
Dropouts, delinquents, predelinquents, 
are all found to be seriously wanting 
in the reading and language skills; in 
fact, many would say that failure in 
these crucial areas of the curriculum 
explains why many disadvantaged 
youth leave school. They fail in these 
skills which are the cornerstone of 
any educational endeavor. In spite 
of all the interest and concern of 
educators, psychologists, and others, 
little has come forth which would 
help us in the classrooms to signifi- 
cantly improve our instruction in 
these critical reading and language 
areas with these youth. May I sug- 
gest several things which may be 
practical along these lines? 

We ought to begin by asking why 
these kids do not make it when it 
comes to learning how to read and 
write properly? At the outset we can 
say, with the support of a great deal 
of research, that intelligence is not 
the reason for these failures. En- 
vironmental forces, almost all of which 
are negative and basically destructive 
of the basic aims of education, are 
certainly important, but even these 
forces do not explain the amount of 
failure in reading we have encoun- 
tered in the last decade or so. Books, 



materials, and other instructional aids 
are available — perhaps not in the 
quantity or quality which might be 
most effective or desirable, but some 
material is on hand. The weaknesses 
in the materials, which we will men- 
tion a little later, certainly contribute 
significantly to the problem but, 
again, do not explain it. What does? 

One realm which ha-< not been 
adequately tapped along this, line 
concerns the attitudes which these 
kids bring to school and to learning 
situations; the attitudes of their mid- 
dle-class teachers must be given more 
serious consideration also. These dis- 
advantaged youth live in a different 
cultural milieu than we (of the middle 
class) do. Their gangs and street 
corner culture represent oases in the 
world of arid middle-class values, 
books, standards. We as teachers 
can’t change the fact that we aie 
middle class, and that we do repre- 
sent a different world view, but we 
cannot force this down the throats of 
the disadvantaged in any way. The 
world we know is not particularly 
relevant to the disadvantaged, since 
they do not and cannot share it, or 
even understand it under the present 
circumstances. Bridging the abyss 
between our world view and its value 
system and theirs will require more 
than pious talk and promises. It will 
require action of a different nature. 
It is worthy of note that when we 
speak of disadvantaged youth we 
might add that many of their teachers 
feel disadvantaged having to teach 
them. 
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One of the realities we had better 
face at the outset is that many of 
these kids do not want to communi- 
cate with us (teachers or other 
middle-class authority figures) in any 
way. So they don't. Instead they 
develop many of their own words and 
phrases which are fully understood in 
their gang or other special social 
group. Since we do not make much 
room for them in our acceptable 
social groups, they do make their own. 
They organize and rule the gang or 
clique quite effectively, but not by 
our standards. Their creativity with 
language is also worthy of note, and 
for us as teachers a guide for instruc- 
tional purposes. Let me briefly il- 
lustrate this by a personal experience 
with just such “Blackboard Jungle” 
kids in New Jersey: 

I taught English and social studies, 
of all things, to these kids who were 
the rejects of all the other “acceptable” 
schools in Newark. They did not like 
school and waited until they could 
quit, or be thrown out by the super- 
intendent, who served as guidance 
counselor with one question for those 
sent to him for disciplinary purposes: 
How old are you? If the answer were 
sixteen, he guided them out of school! 
It was clear from the beginning with 
these boys that regular methods and 
materials were “square” and left them 
entirely cold. So I started by demon- 
strating my own knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon, especially the type learned in 
the Navy (with government support). 
They found that surprising. Then I 
convinced them that they could read 
some of what they said. We started 
what is technically called a “modified 
experience approach” to reading. That 
is, we used their words, their language, 
and we tried to use their interests as 
the sources for our first reading 
activities. Slowly they came around 
and apparently began to feel that 
reading was not entirely “out of it” 
or “square.” The material from their 
experiences and interests, plus the 



use (in the beginning) of their own 
modes of expression, broke the ice. 
This was no imposition of rules and 
patterns by a “Man,” their word for 
any white, middle-class authority fig- 
ure. I guess they thought I was 
almost human, and that maybe 1 
could help them — without conde- 
scension or pressure to meet some 
arbitrary standards. But I literally 
“took them at their word,” and this 
was the start. 

Obviously all was not milk and 
honey, and these fellows did not all 
turn from these early experiences and 
vernacular lessons to Shakespeare or 
Frost or Faulkner, but many of them 
did begin to read books I might 
suggest, and their writing improved, 
particularly when we wrote about 
their interests, e.g., cars, motors, 
girls, etc. 

One sidelight is this illustration 
which I found quite interesting. It 
came on the spur of a moment when 
certain choice Anglo Saxon-words were 
being expressed by some of my boys. 
I picked it up and started an etymo- 
logical study of the word. This floored 
them — to say the least. We did it 
with several other such words and 
then, from time to time, we did it 
with more acceptable words. A few 
of them really found this intriguing, 
but more importantly, I think, It 
threw most of them off guard when I 
came back without a reprimand, but 
with some “nutty” business about 
where these words came from. The 
shock effect he ped launch a few other 
vocabulary act vities. 

The point of the illustration is not 
that you suave, de.bonair people 
should resort to profanity in order to 
teach. The point is I reached these 
kids partly because I started where 
they were and was not too proud or 
judgmental about their language or 
their ways. I think I treated them 
like people — neither black nor white — 
just guys. 
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One last word on this. When we 
had made some progress with these 
various experience activities and ap- 
plications of their word knowledge, 
we did some translations. These 
were gems — as you might imagine. 
We would read a fairly respectable 
piece of literature, short stories usu- 
ally, and I would have then write 
tboir own versions of the story, in 
their own words. Oh, boy— -what 
creativity! Some of it wasn't ex- 
actly publishable, but much of # it 
(even in the beginning) was quite 
good and demonstrated some good 
insight into character, plot, and theme. 
As we went along, of course, these 
translations were slowly dropped, but 
before they were a considerable im- 
provement in their writing and usage 
was noted. We had begun communi- 
cating with each other, and that 
was, to me, a major breakthrough. 
Granted this r . nail measure of success 
with these t’‘ advantaged youth was 
with one teacher in one classioom, 
but I think that it offers some real 
hope. We absolutely cannot continue 
with our own middle-class value 
systems as the sole guide to our be- 
haviour with them, and we cannot 
force upon them the middle-class 
pap so evident in most early readers, 
and some of the social studies books. 
Before we can hope to reach them — 
to teach them, nob just control 
them — we have to be willing to 
start where they are and to develop 
some flexibility in our attitudes toward 
them as people and as students. 

Being poor or disadvantaged is a 
handicap, not a crime. It seems to 
me that the basic ayiom of teaching 
is that we always assume that a child 
is capable of more than he is doing 
now, not that any child is a fixed ana 
static quantity or complex of qualities. 
With these kids this is uniquely true. 

Thus, a modified experience ap- 
proach was used with some success. 
I strongly recommend it to you. Let 
us look at another aspect of this 



entire business. I refer specifically to 
the fact that those of us who teach 
youth like these, or any others for 
that matter, do not suffer from lack 
of knowledge as to what constitutes 
a basically good reading and language 
skids program. That is, most of us 
know what skills need to be taught, 
and there are numerous professional 
books which provide much specific 
information and activity programs 
for carrying on an adequate program. 
But what happens that so many 
kids, disadvantaged ones particularly, 
do not encounter some of the essential 
skills needed for really successful 
reading? A major part of that 
answer lies in the nature of the books 
and materials available for use with 
these youth. Certainly we know the 
skills and the sequencing, but if we 
are abandoned with material which 
is not appropriate for some of the 
older disadvantaged youth who are 
actually functioning on a very low 
instructional level in reading, then 
the chances of our success with these 
youngsters is severely hampered if 
not totally negated. 

I am not saying that basal readers, 
for example, or social studies series, 
do not include some of the basic 
material for skills development, but I 
am saying that the content, and the 
organization of that content, do not 
meet the needs of youth — disadvan- 
taged or not. In the basals, especially, 
we see the epitome of middle-class 
values, standards, and mores. Che- 
rubic little white children playing 
outside their split-level, fenced-in 
homes, a dog, and soon a father in a 
fairly late model car comes into view. 
The activities, the language, the 
world depicted is a never-never land 
especially to those who live in East 
Harlem or Iioxbury. In fact, that 
antiseptic world is scarcely real to 
any children except those who live 
in middle-class suburbia. This kind 
of appeal certainly cannot reach 
the disadvantaged — the hopeless 
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poor kids. If we are to reach these 
kids who have tuned us out in so 
many ways — as we have tuned them 
out— we must seriously consider pro- 
viding new and different materials 
which will not only meet their in- 
terests and the world they know, 
but must also be more appropriate to 
the experiential backgrounds and gen- 
eral .maturity of those for whom they 
are intended. A fifteen-year-old boy 
from Roxbury will probably not be- 
come ecstatic when he is put into 
a 2 1 or 4 1 basal reader which depicts 
the rosy-cheeked cherubs I mentioned 
earlier. This is one of the reasons I 
have strongly recommended using 
a modified experience approach for 
those who are fairly mature, but who 
read at a very low level. In order to 
teach them the phonics, structural 
analysis, and skills needed for in- 
dependent reading, we must communi- 
cate with them at something near 
their interest and maturity level. 
This calls for unique books and 
materials. 

A massive revision of the content, 
format, and attitude of these books we 
must use to Instruct those who live as 
“aliens” in our midst— the poor people, 
to be blunt — is an absolute necessity 
now. For most of these materials, as 
currently used, definitely close out 
those who do not share our neat, 
clean, orderly little world of adequate 
housing, clothing, food, and hope for 
a future. Certainly good books and 
materials will not solve all of the 
problems of the disadvantaged, but 
they could make a major contribu- 
tion to changing their attitude toward 
school and to learning in general. 

As an aside, may I say that there 
are several dimensions of disadvan- 
tage: (1) educational disadvantage; 
(2) socioeconomic; (3) psychological. 
And may I add that my children, who 
attend a middle-class school, in a 
middle-class suburb, are in my opin- 
ion disadvantaged? They are also in 
the first and perhaps the third di- 



mension listed above. They are not 
being stimulated, challenged enough, 
academically. Their teachers seem 
rather unprepared to carry on what I 
consider a minimal program; yet the 
building is pretty and the town is 
attractive, but a failure mudt be re- 
corded. 

Another rather practical suggestion 
for teaching the disadvantaged to 
read relates to teaching some of the 
basic study skills. In remedial work 
we often find that a youngster who 
may be having particular problems in 
the word recognition area is merely 
given larger doses of the same kind of 
exercises and activities, which assumes 
that if he didn’t get it the first time he 
will after more repetition of the same 
thing. Yet we know from a great 
deal of clinical experience that this is 
not necessarily true at all. Many 
kids will undergo practice and drill 
with the same phonic elements and 
never learn them well enough to 
develop real independence in word 
attack. What I am suggesting here is 
that sometimes a head-on attack of 
a problem is not always the most 
effective. Sometimes one can more 
easily enter through a back door. 
The back door I refer to here is the 
use of a regular skills program 

For example, most kids can fairly 
quickly learn how to preview, find 
main ideas and details, outline, find 
guide words, etc. And learning to 
apply one or more ol these concrete, 
tangible skills sometimes convinces the 
student that he can do it, and that 
maybe — maybe — he can do something 
else. My experience strongly suggests 
that this skills approach can be 
extremely effective, both in terms of 
the student’s ability to handle content 
more efficiently and get more from it, 
and from the standpoint of his begin - 
ning to develop some confidence in 
himself as a learner. 

The notion which has been the 
underpinning for most remedial pro- 
giams and programs lor the gilted, as 
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well, has been that more and more of 
the same is all that is needed to 
remedy a reading problem or to 
stimulate turther growth in reading. 
It just isn’t that simple. Bright kids 
should get a qualitatively different set 
of materials and requirements, not 
just fifty more pages ot the same stuff 
that the others had. In remedial 
work ten more worksheets on the 
same elements is not the answer. 
Perhaps the skills approach is one way. 
I found it so. 

What I am saying here is that read- 
ing can be a major force in the lives of 
the kids we are talking about. Not 
just for its academic value, which is 
certainly not to be underrated, but 
value in terms of their own personal 
development. I think that reading is 
the last outpost of individuality in the 
American culture today. It is the 
only time most of us can sit down, 
alone, in quiet and in private. It is 
at such times we can communicate 
with the best minds of all times. We 
can figure basic problems and issues 
out, for ourselves, as we understand 
the message. In reading we are free 
from the huckster, temporarily. It is 
also an opportunity to transcend our 
Jives and our immediate environment, 
and perhaps offer some hope for a 
future — or some beauty.. 

This leads us into another sugges- 
tion for work with these kids. A 
modified form of bibliotherapy has 
been found useful already. That is, 
certain stories, novels, etc., are se- 
lected for reading by the students — or 
to be read to them — which deal with 
problems and people not too different 
from those they know. A discussion 
of the characters, events, choices in 
the story can be almost objective. 
The reader need not feel he is being 
personally embarrassed or held up for 
analysis. One looks at the story and 
discusses problems (often like our 
own) realistically . A similar procedure 
has been used in at least one prison 
program I know of, and it has been 



quite successful over the past three 
or four years. The prisoners can dis- 
cuss Camus’ The Stranger , and his 
choices, his prison and court experi- 
ence somewhat objectively, while real- 
izing that it has some direct bearing 
on their lives. This is not armchair 
analysis and should not be. It is a 
procedure that must be used with 
care. But it can be useful with such 
kids as those we are daily concerned 
with. 

While we are considering the psy- 
chological dimension of reading prob- 
lems, I would like to mention a 
fascinating study done at NYU a few 
years ago. A man named Proctor 
hypothesized that remedial readers 
would manifest more anxiety about 
reading than a normal reader, and he 
was measuring this anxiety by gal- 
vanic response. The meter, which 
indicated the amount of perspiration 
the individual exuded while reading, 
was used as an indicator of anxiety. 
He ran both groups through the same 
reading material and questions and 
carefully measured their galvanic re- 
sponses and discovered to his amaze- 
ment that contrary to his initial hy- 
pothesis the nonremedial kids showed 
much more anxiety in reading situa- 
tions than did the remedial readers. 
This led him and others to the conclu- 
sion that the typical remedial reader 
is convinced of his inability to read 
and has stopped worrying about it. 
He expects to fail, he has failed, and it 
is not a shock to him. The normal 
reader is anxious to succeed and to 
meet the middle-class standards, so 
he worries more. 

Now with the culturally different 
or deprived this same phenomenon 
has been observed. These kids have 
done nothing but fail in this world 
which they do not understand and 
which expects things of them they do 
not understand either. Our disadvan- 
taged kids have, by and large, given 
up on school work, particularly read- 
ing. So they do not try. Their moti- 



vation is low or nonexistent for such 
academic endeavors. If we are to 
teach them, in spite of some of our 
inadequate materials, we are going 
to have to overcome this failure-prone 
syndrome they exhibit. And that is 
why I have emphasized the modified 
experience approach as a way of 
breaking down some of the barriers 
and threats to them. They cannot 
beat us and they will not join us just 
because we say we want them to. We 
have to show, vividly and dramati- 
cally, day by day, that we think of 
them as people — not black, Puerto 
Rican, etc., but people who need 
some help in learning to read and 
write better. By using their ex- 
perience and maturity, and by not 
condescending or patronizing, we can 
slowly move them into a position 
where they are willing to accept some 
instruction. But we cannot be so far 
above them that we can only instruct 
with our own values and standards. 
We must let them know that we re- 
spect their world, and their problems, 
and that we can help without taking 
their dignity and pride from them as 
payment. Otherwise why should they 
struggle to succeed in school, for if 
they make it they know their job 
opportunities will be severely limited 
anyway. To some of them it seems 
that no matter what they do or 
achieve, their world is circumscribed. 
They become negatively fatalistic. 
As teachers we have the best oppor- 
tunity to leach them and to alter such 
views. But we must start where 



they are. We must accept them as 
they are and move on from there. 
We cannot expect them to accept all 
our standards and values and to 
mimic us in all ways. That would 
not be success, but a form of failure. 
If they become what they are, and if 
they can believe in their ability to 
handle such essential skills as are 
needed to read and write effectively, 
then there is hope — real and tangible. 
Certainly we cannot change all of the 
socioeconomic conditions which plague 
them, but we can give them a boost 
up the social ladder with a solid edu- 
cation-— not brainwashing. 

So, let’s briefly summarize some of 
the suggestions I have made. Use 
them as their own source materials for 
some of the work in beginning reading. 
Use their words and expressions. 
Take them as a form of creative ac- 
tivity, not as bludgeons against you. 
Accept them as people. The use of 
an experience approach can be most 
helpful to establish a decent and 
working relationship between you 
and the students. Biblio therapy can 
also be useful for those who are ex- 
tremely hostile, as a way of symboli- 
cally freeing them to express some of 
their views and feelings freely and in 
a nonthreatening situation. 

Neither a bleeding heart nor a 
savior be, but one who wants them to 
learn to the fullest extent of their 
capacity, even if it means a greater 
flexibility on your part in terms of 
books, materials, and methods. 
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Negro History 

and the Negro Future 

Herbert E. Tucker, Jr. 



I do not pretend to speak to you 
today as a teacher, or as an authority 
on Negro history, nor even as a 
lawyer, but as one who has Jong been 
associated with, and deeply concerned 
about, the Civil Rights Movement. 
I bring you the Attorney General’s 
greeting and his wishes that these 
lectures be successful and enlightening. 
I am privileged to be here and I do 
hope that I can render some assistance 
to you, who must reconcile America’s 
breach of promise to her Negro 
citizens with her noble and daring 
promise of “liberty and justice for 
all.” 

Education and democracy, working 
together, will ultimately be the cus- 
todians of human rights. The in- 
gredients of the American dream 
must be applied without regard for 
ethnic, racial, or religious differences. 
Few of us would deny this, but not 
many of us are willing to implement 
it in our relationship to those students 
and neighbors who may be different 
in color or faith. We set ourselves 
apart, dwell in a world of self, and 
deprive ourselves of cultural en- 
richment, and, more important, we 
delude ourselves with a madness of 
unfounded superiority. We confine 
ourselves to a world of ignorance; 
we take the road that leads to bigotry 
and greed and lawlessness. 

As educators, you must attempt to 
reverse the tide of stupidity that 
threatens democracy on two fronts, 
for surely there is no longer any doubt 
that those who torment are hurt as 
deeply as those who are tormented. 



How shall you interpret the nebulous 
concept of democracy to those who 
have been scorned? How shall you in- 
terpret democracy to those who refuse 
to understand equality, and who are 
convinced that Negroes are incapable 
of serious thought? For u moment, 
let us look back three hundred years 
and quickly trace the roots of our 
current problems and attitudes. 

Destruction of the black family 
was a significant step in the dehuman- 
ization of American slaves. Intoler- 
able living conditions, endless labor, 
barbaric punishments were other 
means of perpetuating the system. 
But the ruin of the family ties was 
the key to subservience. Mothers 
became breeders who were offered 
special privileges for producing over 
ten children. Fathers became stud 
animals. Husband and wife relation- 
ships were rare and extremely tenuous. 
Thus, concubinage was common. 

Regardless of the accounts of south- 
ern historians to the contrary, misce 
genation was a favored tradition on 
the plantation as long a& the man was 
white and woman black. Fair chil- 
dren, because of their “low visibility,” 
were alknved books, and so began the 
struggle back to dignity . But the dark 
masses were continually met by an 
impregnable wall of inferiority, end- 
lessly repeated in every detail of 
human life. Furthermore, the lie, 
repeated, was believed by those who 
told it. 

But on July 4, 1776, America made 
a promise, and fate would have it 
that this promise be kept. So the 
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second revolution began in I860, 
and continues still. Now, whether 
we think that it was to save a nation 
which could not exist half free and 
half slave, or whether we think it was 
an effort to accept the principles of 
human dignity which had been prom- 
ised, these considerations are no longer 
important. The conscience of America 
had been awakened, and in the end 
three . million people were turned 
loose into a society that was unable 
and unwilling to accept them. From 
this coign of vantage, we might say 
that, had a gradual plan of absorption 
begun one hundred years ago, we 
might be ending an era of socia.' 
unrest instead of beginning one. 

But the Civ# War happened, and 
we inherited problems as great if 
not greater than the ones of emanci- 
pation and rights — further, frustra- 
tions, further bewilderment, fear, dis- 
trust, and the birth of the doctrine 
of biological inferiority. 

Dwight Low’ell Dumond in his 
book, Anti-Slavery says, “slavery w'as 
not the source of this philosophy. 
It merely enshrined it, prevented a 
practical demonstration of its falsity, 
and filled the public offices and the 
councils of religious, educational, and 
political institutions with men reared 
in its atmosphere. ” So a new* device, 
like the destruction of the family 
during slavery, was used to deny 
any right of self-direction to these 
newly liberated masses of men. They 
became immediately the pawns in 
an immense pow T er struggle. 

For example, as a punishment to 
the rebels these masses were enfran- 
chised, knowing little about how to 
use their voting powers and strongly 
influenced by vindictive northern Con- 
gressmen. These men knew that to 
establish a more immediate threat to 
the recovery of the South, they must 
attack it from within. The South 
retaliated with a vicious campaign, 
which Louis Lomax has called “Nig- 
gering, ,, designed to split th i po- 



tentially dangerous voting block of 
the poor white and the newly liber- 
ated brown farmers. So what had 
formerly been a phj'schological aber- 
ration became a social institution, 
inspired by demagogues. It was 
then, with the creation of the Negro 
as an American pariah, that discrimi- 
nation, as we know it, began. The 
resultant disenfranchisement served 
to give further impetus to the split in 
the races. 

No distinction w'as made between 
the Negro who had been schooled 
at Howard or Fisk and the ordinary 
field hand. Furthermore, the in- 
dividuals w'ho instrumented the seg- 
regationists’ policy w’ere seldom more 
qualified to vote, for instance, than 
those they refused. There is the old 
story about the Negro soldier re- 
turning to Mississippi and applying 
at the county seat for voting privi- 
leges. He was asked to recite the 
preamble to the Constitution of the 
State of Mississippi. He began, 
“Four score and twenty years ago,’’ 
whereupon the clerk interrupted and 
said, “All right, smart darky, go on 
in and sign.’’ 

Senator Vardman, of Mississippi, 
once said, “I am just as opposed to 
Booker T. Washington as a voter, 
with all of his Anglo-Saxon rein- 
forcements, as I am to the coconut- 
headed, chocolate-colored, typical little 
coon, Andy Dotson, who blacks my 
shoes every morning. ” Total, hu- 
miliation,. then, of the Negro became 
an American institution. The way 
of life became officially imbedded 
in the law after the Plessey-Ferguson 
decision of 1896 in which the Supreme 
Court stated that as long as Jim 
Crow facilities were equal, the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was not violated. 

But, as tragic as this all is, and as 
shameful, and as guilty as w r e feel, 
what can be done for the mistakes 
and blunders of our great-great- 
grandfathers? If your school is in 
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Roxbury, your classes are more than 
50 percent Negro. Some children 
come from large, often unstable, 
family situations. They speak a 
particular patois, they eat out-of-the- 
ordinary foods, and, more often than 
not, they value clothes and cars more 
than books and the home. Such is 
the material that generations of spirit- 
ual genocide have produced. What 
can be done? Perhaps greasy hair 
is not to your taste. Perhaps you 
lose patience with dance fetishes, 
music letishes, dress fetishes. Per- 
haps constant challenges to your 
authority leave you drained at the 
end of the day. 

First of all, try to remember that a 
people deprived of their dignity will 
invent it, taking for the model the 
most ostentatious and flamboyant 
examples of success that the oppressor 
can offer. The poorer, the more 
frantic the need for symbols of 
success — cars, exaggerated coiffeurs. 
In a word, look with compassion on 
a people trying desperately to an- 
nounce that they exist as breathing, 
bleeding humans. 

Take for example, the young man 
who has pressed and lacquered his 
hair into some weird baroque design. 
For all his swaggering, he betrays 
himself as being unsure of his own 
racial beauty. He is, unknown to 
himself, saying that white standards 
of beauty, straight hair in this case, 
are in fact more desirable than his 
own tight curls. He has been con- 
vinced that the body into which he 
was born is hideous. 

Now, on the other side, what even 
more peculiar thinking, what even 
more terrible secret fears, have at- 
tributed subhuman powers to an 
entire race? Why has the white race 
taken such thorough precautions to 
ward off the supersexuality of the 
Negro, which the white race invented 
in the first place? As James F'aldwin 
has said concerning the almost leg- 



endary sister, “I don’t really want to 
marry her, but if I did ask her I 
should think she w'ould be able to say 
‘no’ and end the entire discussion 
right there. ” 



A partial, answer to this elaborate 
fantasy of illogic can be found in a 
simple human failing; we tend to 
distrust that which we do not know. 
And racially we North Americans are 
descendants of the culturally isolated 
islands of England, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
on the other hand, have been washed 
over with waves of racially different 
stock. The Romans absorbed Greek 
culture; the Iberians absorbed Moorish 
culture. Naturally, when the Spanish 
opened the new world, they brought 
with them a completely integrated 
way of viewing the races, for they 
had themselves been thoroughly en- 
riched for over three centuries. North 



Americans, on the other hand, come 
from a closed, inbred society — Cal- 
vinists and Roundheads, Puritans and 
Quakers. The good citizens of Boston 
hanged Mary Dyer for her un ortho- 
doxy; she was a a “Friend” (Quaker). 
So we in North America come from a 
people who were little exposed to 
racial differences and who poorly 
tolerated religious differences. Never 
having been exposed, they never 
knew strangers and, in their strange- 
ness, they fell prey to ignorance and 
imagination. 



Today’s young Negroes know that 
they are not the shambling person 
we have called a “nigger.” The 
word was an invention. And the 
problems are ours, not the Negroes’. 

And so it is our problem. America 
struck its neck, out and made promises. 
Citizenship was granted t'» Negroes 
regardless of previous condition of 
servitude. Are we going to redefine 
that sweeping statement and say the 
subject must.be clean and have two 
Protestant children in a private school? 
Are we going to rescind the promise? 
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No, I think not. After we have 
examined our prejudices, we in this 
room must discover practical ways of 
fulfilling that faraway promise. The 
only history the Negro has is the 
American History. As Louis Lomax 
says, “Whatever the Negro is, he is an 
American. Whatever he is to become, 
integrated, unintegrated, or disin- 
tegrated ... he will become it 
in America. The American Negro is 
angry about his plight, but not a 
single Negro doubts one day he will 
get his full freedom." Why have 
we tried to exclude him from it? 
There come to my mind any number 
of great American Negroes. 

Harriet Tubman, the courageous 
slave who spent the greater part of her 
life working in the cause of abolition. 
Monuments to her memory . . . 
many in the form of settlement 
houses, now exist in many cities of 
the country, and one of them is 
right here in Boston. Frederick 
Douglass, who rose from slavery to 
become a marshal in the District of 
Columbia, Commissioner of Deeds, 
Minister to Haiti, and one of the most 
positive forces in the Abolitionist 
movement. Crispus Attucks, a runa- 
way slave from Massachusetts, who 
was the first to shed his blood in the 
War of the Revolution. A monument 
to his memory stands in the Boston 
Common, and a marker of the spot 
where he died can now be found at the 
corner of State and Congress Streets. 
Peter Salem, one of the heroes of the 
battle of Breed's Hill, and Prince 
Hall, the Founder of the American 
Negro Masonic Order. The men of 
the famous 54th Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, a Negro regiment which 
fought for the Union in the 1860’s. 
Sojourner Truth, who selected her 
first name because of her resolution 
to travel to carry her message and 
her last name as an indication of the 
substance of her message. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, who enriched the 
cultural aspect of his people with his 



poems “Black Like Me" and “Brown 
Baby." Matthew Benson, the first 
man to reach the North Pole because 
of Admiral Peary’s disability. Ben- 
jamin Banneker, the surveyor of the 
Capital of the United States. Phyllis 
Wheatley, who published a little 
book of poems m 1784, the first 
Negro woman to publish, and the 
second female author in the country. 
George Washington Carver, born a 
slave, whose experiments with peanuts 
won him the respect of botanists all 
over the world. 

Seeping through these few historical 
successes are the frustrations of mil- 
lions of others. These neglected ones 
must find a way out of the subtle 
prison of conspicuous consumption 
and the God-shop brand of religion. 
Outside of the home, the teacher has 
the greatest and most lasting effect 
upon the growing child. The lessons 
he hears from the teacher and how 
they are delivered will influence his 
every inclination. If he is inspired 
and encouraged by the teacher, the 
chance is that he, too, will take his 
place, not as one to be tolerated 
under certain circumstances, but one 
convinced that opportunity is for all 
alike. The teacher is asked to take 
his place beside the social worker and 
the clergy and all the rest of us inter- 
ested in what is right. 

Business, advertising, and enter- 
tainment are meeting the challenge. 
It is not by accident that on the 
recent TV birthday party of Dick 
Van Dyke’s son there were Negro 
children present. It is not by accident 
that the Boston Gas Company de- 
picts Negro children at play in a 
home heated by their safe heat. 
It is no accident that airlines are 
hiring Negro stewardesses. It is no 
accident that much of the discussion 
during the meetings of the Ecumenical 
Council centered around the need for 
basic equality in all mankind. All of 
this helps to improve the Negro 
image of self. 
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The enemy is known. The com- 
placency of past generations will not 
do. It has been said that this prob- 
lem will be solved ; we will either work 
it out ourselves, or it will solve itself 
in some unpleasant way. Each of us 
can contribute something to the cause. 
As teachers, you can re-establish a 
shattered racial ego. Tell your stu- 
dents about the great Ashanti empires 
on the West Coast of Africa and how' 
they sailed out into the Atlantic, 
maybe even to the Caribbean, thou- 
sands of years ago. Tell them about 
the slaves’ ow'ii efforts for freedom, 
about Nat Turner. If they know’ 
nothing but despair, tell them about 
Boston’s contribution to freedom — 
William Lloyd Garrison. Single out 
w’orthy models for them, and know 
that you are breeding self-respect. 
TelJ them they can achieve, and see 
that they do. Tell them that the color 
of their skin is no longer a threat to 
their security, and see that it is not. 
It is an awesome responsibility that 
falls to the teacher as he greets 
children coming from homes which 
for years have never known w'here 
the crippling blows came from. 

Years ago my father-in-law, himself 
an educator, a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of the Harvard Class of 



1903, and President of Cheyney State 
Teachers’ College, said it in a poem. 

Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day 
So prone myself to go astrayi 
I teach them knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how hw 
The candles of my knowledge giow. 

I teach them power to will and do 
But only know to learn anew 
My own great weakness through and 
throug h. 

I teach them love for all mankind 
And all < tod’s creatures, but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 
Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
Oh, let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on Thee. 

The future of all American youth 
depends on what he gets from you. 
If you are informed, he is informed. 
If you are not, he is not. As you see 
him, so he will see himself. As you 
mold his mind, so shall it develop. 
This makes the teacher’s role most 
delicate and most strategic. You, as 
his teacher in the years when he is 
most impressionable, have a part in 
fulfilling the promise of 1776. America 
will be the better for it. 
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Testing the Culturally 

Disadvantaged Pupil 



Roger T. Lennon 



My talk, like those before it and 
those to come, deals with a particular 
aspect of this very complicated matter 
of how do we go about educating 
children in disadvantaged urban areas. 
Specifically, I am going to discuss 
briefly with you today the use of 
standardized tests in relation to the 
education of the “culturally disadvan- 
taged”; and I am confident that 
there are few among you who do not 
have some awareness of the peculiarly 
sensitive role of testing in this context. 

Testing is a controversial topic to- 
day. The past two years have seen 
criticism cf the uses of tests more 
w 'despread and intense than at any 
time in my memory, w'hich spans 
more than a quarter of a century in 
this type of activity. No little part 
of the criticism has had to do specifi- 
cally and particularly with the use — 
or the abuse — of tests in the educa- 
tion of the culturally disadvantaged. 
My presence here today signalizes a 
healthy awareness c*' the part of the 
administration of the Boston schools 
of the existence of the problems in 
this area and a desire to look at them 
fully and frankly. 

Coming as I do as one of the later 
speakers in this series of lectures, it 
would be superfluous for me to dwell 
at length on the nature and the dimen- 
sions of the problem of meeting the 
educational needs of those we term 
“culturally disadvantaged.” I shall 
not even add my definition of “cul- 
turally disadvantaged” to those you 
have already heard; you know well 
enough the type of child with whom 



we are here concerned. By any rea- 
sonable definition the numbers and 
proportion of such children in the 
schools of Boston, as in the schools of 
every large city in this country, are 
formidable. By some estimates, in 
1950, perhaps one pupil in ten in 
the fifteen major cities of the country 
might have then been considered 
“culturally disadvantaged”; by 1960 
the proportion had risen to an esti- 
mated one in three; and by 1970, 
according to these analysts, one in 
every two pupils in the public schools 
of our fifteen large cities will be a 
representative of one of the so-called 
culturally deprived, culturally disad- 
vantaged groups in our society. Exact 
figures as to the proportions are not 
important; even with a great deal of 
error in the estimates, it is perfectly 
clear that meeting the needs of these 
children must be regarded as our pre- 
eminent educational problem at the 
present time. It is so, first because of 
the fiercely urgent human need that 
we provide more fulfillment, more 
self-realization for these persons who 
have, for whatever reasons, been dis- 
advantaged. We know from the 
changing pattern of occupations that 
increasingly the person who lacks 
education and marketable skills is 
going to be on the waste heap in our 
civilization. The proportion of jobs 
that do not require specialized train- 
ing and educational attainment is 
shrinking. Unless we provide these 
children, as all of our children, with 
the fullest of educational opportuni- 
ties, we are dooming them to a life 
that must be filled with frustration. 
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It ife no wonder that Conant 1 warns 
us, as he does, that we are building 
“social dynamite" if we fail to provide 
the wherewithal for these disadvan- 
taged youth to share in the benefits of 
our society. 

But this problem presses upon us 
with another kind of urgency as well. 
We know beyond question that if we 
are to meet the anticipated require- 
ments for professional workers of 
every kind — teachers, engineers, doc- 
tors, architects, lawyers, and for tech- 
nically trained personnel for our in- 
creasingly automated industries — we 
must find the talent in the groups that 
are now our disadvantaged groups. We 
are getting from the upper third, per- 
haps from the upper half, of our 
students, all that we may reasonably 
expect, or almost all, of candidates to 
take over these more demanding pro- 
fessional occupations. We must devise 
the tools that will enable us to bring 
up irom the presently culturally dis- 
advantaged groups those who will fill 
the gaps and meet society’s needs for 
highly skilled and highly trained per- 
sonnel. So at both ends of the scale, 
whether our concern is with insuring 
for all the means of attaining minimu m 
requirements for respectability and a 
modicum of success in our society, or 
whether we focus upon our needs for 
highly talented individuals, we must 
concentrate upon the resources that 
are to be found in these- groups that 
now contribute so heavily to the 
lower 20 percent, 30 percent, or what- 
ever the figure may be of our school 
population. 

My mission today is to suggest to 
you some of the contri Dutions that 
appropriate use of standardized tests 
can make to the discover of talent, 
to the better diagnosis of learning 
difficulties, to the better guidance and 
adjustment of youth in these so-called 
culturally deprived groups. I shall 
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talk first with respect to ability or 
aptitude tests, and secondly with 
respect, to achievement tests. I shall, 
as I think I must, direct some of my 
attention to the serious questions 
that are raised as to the fairness of 
these tests to children from the dis- 
advantaged groups. 

Let me first consider with you 
ability or aptitude measures. What 
is their function in a program of pupil 
assessment, in the classification of 
pupils for improvement of learning? 
What is their special role, if any, in 
connection with the assessment of the 
abilities or culturally deprived pupils? 
The most common type of ability test 
is the one that we term an “intelli- 
gence" test, or sometimes a scholastic 
aptitude test, or a test of general 
mental ability. Why do we give such 
tests? We give them in schools chiefly 
so that we can have a better basis for 
grouping pupils according to their 
likelihood of success in mastering the 
work of the school, and I stress this 
last point for reasons that will become 
clear when I talk on the issue of the 
fairness of these tests. We give them 
to help the teacher establish reason- 
able goals for pupils, to know the level 
of performance and the rate of 
progress that she may reasonably ex- 
pect ot an individual youngster. We 
give them to help in the diagnosis of 
learning difficulties. If a child is 
experiencing difficulty in coping with 
the work of the class, the teacher 
wants to know why — and one possible 
reason is that he is not bright enough 
to cope with the work. We give these 
tests in the hope of discovering some 
talent or ability that is not manifest- 
ing itself in the child’s school work or 
on achievement tests — for the content 
of most intelligence tests, or scholastic 
aptitude tests, is designed to be but 
little influenced by specific in-school 
instruction. 

It is in connection with this type of 
test that the most serious questions 
are raised on the matter of fairness. 
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The case against fairness, so to speak, 
goes like this; 

It has been observed from the 
earliest days of intelligence testing 
that the average performance of 
children on tests of this kind varies 
systematically with their social or 
socioeconomic level. Children from 
professional families tend to do best, 
from managerial or semiprofessional 
backgrounds next best, and so on, 
with differences on the intelligence 
tests paralleling the socioeconomic 
level or the cultural level of the home. 
There is no one, as far as I am aware, 
who is disposed to question the fact 
that this is what you will find when- 
ever you study the relation between 
average scores on the typical intelli- 
gence test and the social or crltural 
level of groups of children. Disagree- 
ment comes when we attempt to 
interpret the findings. Are they 
evidence that the tests discriminate 
against children from lower-class back- 
ground, that they have a built-in 
middle- or upper-class bias? Or are 
the findings accurately descriptive of 
realities concerning the distribution 
of academic learning potential among 
members of groups of varying socio- 
economic levels? Or are the findings 
susceptible of still other interpre- 
tations? 

Those who see in these differences 
evidence of the unfairness of these 
tests are quick to point to Ihe type of 
material in the tests as loaded against 
the underprivileged child. If one 
examines the typical intelligence test, 
he will see that it consists of a set of 
questions largely verbal in character, 
having a decided academic flavor and 
ordinarily including, in addition to the 
verbal material, numerical material 
that looks as if it depends somewhat 
on success in arithmetic learnings 
despite the test-maker’s goal, men- 
tioned above — that it depends very 
little on school instruction. Children 
from culturally deprived homes, by 
this line of reasoning, simply have not 



had an opportunity to learn the sorts 
of things that are covered in these 
intelligence tests. Therefore, one must 
expect that they are not going to do so 
well as the children fiom the more 
fortunate homes, where there are 
plenty of books, where there is an 
intense interest on the part of the 
parents in academic and verbal sorts 
of things. Yet, on the basis of per- 
formance on these tests, we proceed to 
label, or mislabel, the culturally de- 
prived child as dull, or slow-learning, 
and pattern our instruction of him 
accordingly. All too often we use 
that result as a basis for curtailing the 
educational opportunities to be af- 
forded this culturally disadvantaged 
youth, on the ground that he is 
lacking in the capacity to profit from 
them. This seems to me the essence 
of the charge of unfairness leveled at 
these tests for children from culturally 
deprived backgrounds. 

Is the criticism a valid one? I 
think that there is no absolute an- 
swer. For my part, despite my obvious 
and necessary partisanship, I am in no 
wise disposed to dismiss it as having no 
validity. Any maker of a test that 
purports to be an intelligence test will 
readily admit, will indeed insist, 
that underlying assumptions in the 
interpretation of test performance 
as indicative of some hypothetical 
ability are: (1) that all examinees 
have had substantially equal oppor- 
tunity to learn the kinds of things 
covered by the test and (2) that all 
examinees are equally motivated to do 
their best on the test. If these 
assumptions are not warranted, if 
there is either serious, notable, signi- 
ficant deprivation in background for 
one examinee relative to another, or 
marked difference in motivation from 
one examinee to another, it is im- 
possible to interpret the performance 
of these two subjects in the same 
fashion. I think every responsible 
test-maker recognizes the possibility 
that certain tests may place a premium 
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on types of background, or types of 
information, that are not possessed to 
the same degree by all examinees; 
there is thus a possibility that “intel- 
ligence, " however we may define it, or 
“scholastic aptitude,” or whatever we 
infer from the test performance, may 
be underestimated in the case of cer- 
tain subjects whose backgrounds, es- 
pecially with respect to exposure to 
verbal, numerical, academic types of 
content, are notably deficient, or who 
are not concerned to do well on the 
test. 

k 

Yet we must consider the purpose 
which such tests are intended to serve. 
Chief of these is the appraisal of the 
child's current readiness to cope with 
the academic tasks appropriate for his 
level. The better a test predicts this 
kind ot success, the higher the correla- 
tion between it and school learning, 
then the better we must judge the 
test to be for this purpose. The fact 
is that the tests which are more prog- 
nostic of success in learning to read, to 
spell, to do arithmetic, are tests whose 
contend is verbal and academic in 
character, such as the more widely 
used group intelligence tests. If these 
tests seem to favor the middle- or 
upper-class child, it is because they 
place a premium on types of abilities 
important for success in academic 
work. If there is a question of bias, 
it is in the nature of the tasks set by 
the school, and only secondarily in the 
tests. 

The question that naturally comes 
to mind when one considers the un- 
equal exposure examinees may have 
had to the content of ability tests is 
whether tests cannot be so constructed 
that differences in cultural back- 
grounds among examinees would have 
little or no effect on scores. Can we 
not have a “culture free” test? I give 
it as the judgment ol most test experts 
that there have been no successful 
efforts to develop tests that have this 
property ot culture-freeness; in fact, 
to most test specialists, the culture- 



free test seems an intrinsically un- 
attainable goal. The even more 
modest goal of a “culture-fair” test, 
that would be as predictive of school 
success as our present tests, has thus 
far eluded us. I would be the last to 
discourage attempts at the produc- 
tion of tests that seek to minimize the 
effect of variations in cultural back- 
grounds without harmful consequences 
to the predictive utility ot the scores; 
but I would be misleading you if I 
suggested that there is any imminent 
likelihood of the appearance of tests 
that will be all that we might want in 
this regard. Tests can be built that 
yield smaller differences among ex- 
aminees from varying socioeconomic 
or cultural backgrounds, but these 
tests seem to measure characteristics 
that are less predictive of success in 
academic tasks. As far as the school 
is concerned, there is little point in 
using tests that are not relevant to 
the prediction or assessment of suc- 
cess in attainment of the goals of 
instruction as they exist at any given 
moment, however w'orthy, useiul, or 
socially beneficial the qualities mea- 
sured by such other tests may be. 

Perhaps much of the confusion or 
error in the interpretation of the 
results of intelligence tests could be 
avoided by so simple an expedient as 
not applying the term “intelligence” 
to whatever it is the test measures. 
“Intelligence,” for the man in the 
street and, indeed, even for profes- 
sionals, carries connotations that are 
not sustainable in the application of 
the test score to an understanding of 
a child. Particularly, there persists a 
tendency to regard the score as an 
index of native endowment, and to 
ascribe to it a mystical constancy, or 
fixity — motions that the test-makers 
are the first to disavow. Why not 
regard a child’s score on a mental 
ability test as merely the best index of 
his present state of readiness to cope 
with the claasroom learning tasks and, 
as such, a vital guide in planning 
appropriate instruction? 
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Let me offer you an analogy that 
may help in evaluating this issue of 
test fairness. If we take a youngster 
who has suffered malnutrition over a 
period of years, who has not had the 
benefit of adequate health care, and 
put him on a scale, we may well 
discover that he is ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty pounds underweight. We do 
not then say the scale is biased be- 
cause of the deprivation the child has 
suffered. We take this information 
as currently and accurately descrip- 
tive of an important fact about this 
child — a fact that can be used to his 
advantage in planning a program 
calculated to make up for the defi- 
ciencies in his earlier care. And if we 
do provide him with proper food and 
care, hopefully the scale will another 
time give us reassuring evidence of the 
success of our efforts. I suggest to 
you that this is the way of looking at 
a test score. The test is giving us a 
piece of information about a child's 
performance here and now, which 
information, if properly used, can be 
extremely helpful in planning the 
educational endeayors of the child. 

To summarize then, my reaction to 
the charge that tests are unfair to the 
culturally disadvantaged: Yes — chil- 
dren of culturally deprived back- 
grounds maj have had less exposure 
to, and be less interested in, the type 
of content of some ability and apti- 
tude tests than others more fortunate, 
and they may do less well on the tests 
on this account. Such poorer per- 
iormance may lead, and in some 
cases no doubt has led, to erroneous 
judgments about the potential, or 
native ability, of these children. But, 
this is not a defect nor a matter of 
any built-in bias of these tests, given 
the purpose which the tests are in- 
tended to serve. Test scores, like 
other information, are subject to 
misinterpretation; the remedy is not 
to dispense with the information, but 
to improve the understanding of its 
significance. Abandoning the tests is 
burning the barn to catch a mouse. 



Considerably less controversial — 
indeed almost unexceptionable — is the 
use of achievement tests with cul- 
turally deprived youngsters, as with 
all other pupils. It is axiomatic that 
the school and the teacher must know 
the present status of each child, and 
the progress he is making, with respect 
1,0 certain concrete goals of instruc- 
tion. No one objects to measuring, as 
accurately as we know how, the level 
of attainment of a pupil, whatever his 
background, in basic reading abilities, 
in arithmetic, in English, in spelling, 
in history. As long as acquisition of 
these skills and knowledges is deemed 
a worthy goal for every child, we 
cannot escape the responsibility for 
finding out where every child stands. 
Without this information we are in no 
position to improve, or to focus more 
effectively, the efforts of the class- 
room teacher; neither can we evaluate 
the effectiveness of the educational 
program offered. We are, as someone 
has said, carrying on target practice 
in the dark if we do not avail ourselves 
of this kind of information. Whatever 
advantages or limitations a child 
brings to his school learning tasks, the 
school and the teacher still must be 
concerned with how successfully he is 
attaining the goals of instruction; and 
this is one of the contributions that 
the standardized achievement test 
makes, whether in the case of the 
culturally disadvantaged or the more 
fortunate pupil. 

So, it is not the fact of the use of 
achievement tests with underprivileged 
children that need engage us this 
afternoon, but rather, perhaps, the 
manner of their use with such young- 
sters. I would, therefore, like to 
suggest to you two or three practical 
hints concerning ways of dealing with 
tests, of particular relevance to the 
needs of the culturally disadvantaged. 

Here in Boston, much of the test 
selection is centrally done^ but such 
central selection does not, it seems to 
me, preclude a responsibility on the 
part of each teacher to consider the 
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appropriateness of any test, whether 
it is centrally chosen or chosen in the 
individual school, for the culturally 
deprived children. Is the test ol 
suitable difficulty? Is the content of 
the test such as to motivate and in- 
terest and enliven, if you will, the 
test-taking task? Who, if not the 
classroom teacher, is in a position to 
judge these particular characteristics 
of tests? For heaven's sake, do not 
sit in silence if you are convinced that 
any test you are asked to give your 
pupils is inappropriate for them for 
whatever reason — the ones I have 
mentioned, or others that you would 
be aware of. Make this known. The 
persons who are responsible for test 
selection are not omniscient, any 
more than are the people who make 
tests. No one can know better than 
you, in the classroom, the details of 
the appropriateness of tests for your 
particular pupils. Share that infor- 
mation. 

Secondly, let me say a word about 
test administration. I am not so 
naive as to believe that the average 
classroom teacher approaches the task 
of giving standardized tests with great 
enthusiasm and delight. The admin- 
istration of these tests for most teach- 
ers, even those well disposed toward 
testing, is viewed as a kind of routine, 
perhaps not very exciting, part of her 
classroom duties; and by teachers who 
test only because they must, the ad- 
ministration may indeed be done in a 
spirit of resentment or at best grudg- 
ing cooperation. May I suggest to 
you that such attitudes are particu- 
larly harmful with respect to children 
from culturally disadvantaged back- 
grounds and may well jeopardize the 
validity ol their test results. These 
children need more evidences that 
society, as represented by the school 
and by the classroom teacher, cares 
about them ; that the teacher, in 
administering a standard test, is not 
just imposing another barrier of little 
or no seeming significance or sense. 



The one thing that we are told again 
and again about the culturally de- 
prived youngsters is that typically 
they are alienated from the ordinary 
school situation. The academic type 
of endeavor is not one that has £v 
powerful appeal to them; often it 
appears they could not care less about 
what goes on in the classroom, in- 
cluding testing. Coping with this 
attitude has to be one of the pre- 
eminent tasks of the teacher, one that 
has to precede and accompany efforts 
at instruction, one that has to per- 
meate the entire instructional effort. 
These pupils need to feel that the 
teacher is deeply concerned as to how 
well they do; that she wants first of 
all to have them do their best; that 
she wants this information only so 
that she can help them. 

Finally, in the interpretation of test 
results of youngsters from culturally 
deprived backgrounds, you should 
have in mind exceptional cautions. I 
have already suggested the nature of 
such cautions and reservations I 
have said that, in some cases there is 
the virtual certainty that these exam- 
inees have net had the amount and 
kind of background that would enable 
them to cope on an equal footing with 
other examinees; they may not share 
the motivation to do well on the tests 
that better-circumstanced children ac- 
quire as a matter of course; they may 
be so distrexted by home and family 
misfortunes as to be incapable of 
doing themselves justice on tests or 
in other school activities. I do not 
conclude, as do some of the critics, 
that we snould therefore discontinue 
the use of tests with such children. I 
maintain that the information the 
tests give is none the less valuable, 
provided that the teacher, or whoever 
uses the tests, has in mind the neces- 
sary cautions and limitations, that he 
does not generalize from performance 
on a particular day, on a particular 
test, concerning such things as the 
native endowment of this youngster, 
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his potential for success in college or 
a particular career, or in other ways 
go beyond warrantable inferences from 
the test score. 

I have attempted to convey to you a 
feeling, a spirit, an attitude, more 
than anything else, about the use of 
tests with the disadvantaged child. 
I could have elected to dwell at length 
upon techniques, upon the skills of 
test selection, administration, and 
interpretation, for such competencies 
are deserving of attention and study. 
But perhaps, after all, they are less 
important in improving the use of 
tests with the culturally disadvan- 
taged than the attitude, the spirit, 
with which one approaches the task. 
Standardized testing is, in a sense, a 
scientific, impersonal, disinterested ap- 
proach to the study of children; but, 
even so, we may maintain in our 
conduct of testing, as in every contact 
with the disadvantaged children, an 
air of acceptance, of dedication, of 
wanting him to share to the full in 
what we have to give. A doctor’s 
ministrations are no less effective, 
no less “scientific,” if they are ten- 
dered with warmth, with genuine 
regard for the patient as a person. 
Classroom testing, by the same token, 
need lose none of its scientific, ob- 



jective character if it is conducted 
in a spirit of concern for each pupil’s 
welfare; indeed, in clinical testing, 
we consider the establishment of this 
rapport between examiner and subject 
as contributing to the validity of the 
test result. 

The City of Boston and its people 
are no strangers to the problem of a 
minority group coming into a culture 
and an environment reluctant to 
accept them. Where should there be 
a better recollection and understand- 
ing of what a culturally deprived 
group needs and wants than in Boston? 
I need not remind you that out of a 
group which but a short three genera- 
tions ago knew its period of cultural 
disadvantagement here in Boston came 
one who attained our nation’s highest 
office. Let us ail hope that in much 
less than three generations it will be 
possible to point to many representa- 
tives of the disadvantaged groups 
whose problems concern us today 
who shall have contributed in similar 
fashion to the welfare of the country, 
and the fulfillment of their own aspira- 
tions. Let it be your boast that in 
your teaching and in your testing j r ou 
so comport yourselves as to hasten 
the day of full and rewarding partici- 
pation in our society by these children 
we now call culturally deprived. 
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Education in Depressed Areas 



A. Harry Passow 



Editoh: Inclement weather compelled the 
cancellation of Dr. Passow's lecture. With 
his permission, we are including in this 
brochure the last chapter of Professor 
Passow’s authoritative book, Education in 
Depressed Areas , which covers in depth the 
subject matter of Dr. Passow's lecture. 
(This book may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Publications', Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 

The work conference united for 
two weeks two groups with a pro- 
fessional interest in the complex prob- 
lems of education in centers, especially 
in their depressed areas . 1 One group, 
the conferees, consist 1 of “school 
people” with immediate and direct 
responsibility for operating programs 
effectively from day to day and for 
providing leadership for long-range 
educational planning. The second 
group, the speakers, includ ;d be- 
havioral and social scientists dis- 
posed to separa^r from the aggregate 
of school problems those aspects they 
could study systematically. These 
specialists were asked to report re- 
search dealing with a particular phase 
of education in depressed urban areas, 
to present theoretical assumptions, 
and to confront the practitioners 
with the implications ior educational 
planning. The hope was that such a 
bringing together of theorists and 
practitioners for two weeks of in- 



1 Editok: In the summer of 1962 Assistant 
Superintendents Cunningham and Ruddy, 
along with teams of key administrators 
from twenty-four urban school systems, 
attended for two weeks at Columbia Uni- 
versity this “work conference” conducted 
by Professor Passow on “Curriculum and 
Teaching in Depressed Areas. ” 



tensive interaction would generate, 
first, understanding of each other’s 
concerns and ways of working, and, 
second, better formulation of prob- 
lems and programs. 

“Academic achievement and per- 
sonal attitudes towards self and com- 
munity— these focused much of the 
discussion. The most central ques- 
tions were of this order: What are the 
significant differences between those 
students who do and those who do 
not achieve academically, have high 
educational and vocational aspira- 
tions, and conform to broad societal 
norms? What causes these differ - ’ 
ences? What will overcome the 
academic and other deficiencies which 
plague children and youth from de- 
pressed areas? What is the school’s 
particular role of prevention and 
rehabilitation? There is the tempta- 
tion to explain these differences solely 
in socioeconomic terms — middle-class 
children achieve, in general, at a 
higher level than lower-class children ; 
teachers tend to be middle-class ori- 
ented, as is the curriculum of the 
school. However, the conference dis- 
cussions rejected as too narrow and 
sterile an analysis which deals only 
with socioeconomic status, only with 
ethnic or racial minority status, or 
only with in-migration and urbaniza- 
tion as separate and dominant stands. 
Some general ideas emerged from the 
discussions, which seem basic to many 
other proposals or hypotheses. 
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Coordinated* Multi-Level Ap- 
proaches Are Needed 

Many images might clarify the 
various distinct, interrelated levels 
of involvement and social organiza- 
tion which offer explanations, plans, 
and programs for overcoming gaps 
in individual achievement and moti- 
vation. One possibility is to view 
the young learner as the bull’s-eye 
of a series of concentric forces which 
influence his attainment. With the 
child at the hub, the concentric 
spheres might be these: 

The Child, with his genetic po- 
tential; his experiential background; 
his stage of intellectual, emotional, 
and personality development; his 
attitudes and values; his self-image 
and view of himself in relationship 
to others. 

The Family of the child, as 
well as his other immediate pri- 
mary (peer) groups; ethnic and 
racial group characteristics; new- 
comer or old resident; socioeco- 
nomic and educational level; family 
stability, including the absence or 
presence of positive male models or 
matriarchy; extent ot acculturation 
to urban setting. 

The Neighborhood in which 
the child and his family live; its 
religious, social, political, and eco- 
nomic characteristics; the nature 
of the housing available; the re- 
lationships with other neighbor- 
hoods in the city; the sense of 
social health. 

Tbe School and the Classroom 
which the child attends; student 
population, staff, program; the re- 
sources available in implementing 
the program; teacher characteris- 
tics and expectations; curriculum 
goals; the school climate. 

Other Agencies and Institu- 
tions active in the neighborhood 
and the larger urban setting, such as 
community centers, welfare agen- 
cies, health and medical facilities, 



public and private; personnel, pro- 
grams, organizational characteris- 
tics j working relationships among 
institutions and agencies; power 
and decision-making forces. 

City and Larger Metropoli- 
tan Area — social, economic, and 
political characteristics; relation- 
ships among various units and divi- 
sions within the area: relationships 
with surrounding areas; effectiveness 
in solving problems. 

Larger Regional, National, 
and International Setting — so- 
cial, political, economic character- 
istics; relation of its philosophy to 
local education goals and budgets. 
Each of these major spheres is con- 
structed of intricate details. For ex- 
ample, economic conditions depend on 
such factors as the labor market, dis- 
crimination in employment, availabil- 
ity of trained personnel, automation, 
industrial output, overall business de- 
velopments, international conditions. 
The various levels are, of course, inter- 
related, somewhat mutually limiting 
and equally significant tor planners, 
because the plans cannot be fully im- 
plemented by operations at any single 
level. For instance, classroom modifi- 
cations by a single teacher may be 
futile unless supported by the climate 
of the school, the neighborhood, and 
the family. 

Since planning and involvement 
take place at different levels, coordi- 
nated efforts are required of many 
groups, agencies, and institutions. 
There are limits to the possible impact 
of a program at any level if that pro- 
gram ignores the multidimensions of 
the problems of urban life. Several 
papers emphasized the need for inte- 
grated planning aimed at altering the 
conditions in the school, the home, the 
community, and the urban area as a 
whole, involving health, educational, 
social, economic, political, and reli- 
gious agencies and institutions in the 
process. ThL Hea of “multiphase 
approach” does. )t mean that smaller, 
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more restricted efforts are doomed to 
failure, but, rather, that such plans 
must be weighed realistically in terms 
of their potential. 

The Health and Welfare Cv, moil of 
the Baltimore Area sees the implica- 
tions for action to capitalize on the 
total resources ol the community as 
follows: 

. . . it will require a compre- 
hensive and coordinated approach 
rather than a piecemeal attack. 

* . . it must envision experi- 

mentation, integration, self-analysis, 
and innovation as well as coordina- 
tion and intensification of existing 
services. 

. . . while leadership must 

come from those agencies which offer 
direct services to people, successful 
prosecution will require wide com- 
munity support and commitment. 

. . . if real impact upon seri- 
ous community problems is to be 
made, the effort must be carried be- 
yond the area and time of a single 
demonstration. 

Differentiation Between Preventa- 
tive and Remedial Programs 

Throughout the conference it was 
emphasized that in the search for 
factors that influence achievement, 
distinctions need to be made between 
practices which are primarily prevent- 
ative and developmental and those 
which are essentially compensatory 
and remedial. For example, at the 
junior high school level, academic re- 
tardation may be so severe that 
programs must be mainly remedial 
in nature, to compensate for past 
school failures. With the younger 
child in nursery, in kindergarten, or 
even first grade, measures are more 
likely to be preventative in nature, 
designed to prepare the pupil for school 
achievement and the avoidance of 
remedial procedures. The philosophy 
behind a program — prevention or rem- 
edy — affects the points of emphasis, 



the methods to be used, the organiza- 
tional arrangements, and the levels of 
involvement. 

The preventative aspects imply modi- 
fications and adaptations of programs 
and services to help the child hurdle 
his educational handicaps, cultural 
limitations, inarticulateness, short at- 
tention span, underdeveloped abstract- 
thinking abilities, lack of motivation 
for academic success, and similar 
deprivations that hobble a child’s 
scholastic development. Unless steps 
are taken to compensate for these 
shortcomings, retardation and failure 
inevitably will raise a demand for 
remedial projects. Because success 
in reading and other language arts 
constitutes the key to academic prog- 
ress, most programs stress methods, 
materials, special personnel, and other 
audio-visual and guidance services 
to improve the verbal and other 
basic skills. 

Remedial services have many differ- 
ent aspects. Most familiar is re- 
medial reading instruction for pupils 
who lack facility in i his field. Reading 
clinics may be established for the 
diagnosis and treatment of severe 
reading disabilities. Special service 
personnel of many different kinds 
may work either with children or 
with classroom teachers. For ex- 
ample, the New York City system 
assigns to schools in depressed urban 
areas teacher-specialists in remedial 
reading, science, mathematics, and 
core curriculum, guidance specialists, 
teacher trainers, Puerto Rican co- 
ordinators, behavior attendance coun- 
selors, and substitute auxiliary teach- 
ers (Spanish-speaking teachers who 
aid the regular classroom teachers with 
English instruction). Dade County, 
Florida, employs a team of a cer- 
tificated American teacher and two 
bilingual Cuban refugee teacher aides 
to work with approximately sixty 
Cuban-born youngsters whose English 
is too limited for the regular classroom. 
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Similarly, New Haven has appointed 
“helping teachers” v/ho are relieved 
of some of their regular teaching as- 
signments to provide leadership tor a 
teaching team to work with a specific 
group of students. The helping teach- 
er works with other teachers in the 
development of materials and methods 
of instruction. These programs il- 
lustrate how supplementary person- 
nel . can aid in upgrading reading 
achievement by improved instruction 
and remedial assistance. 

The Quincy, Illinois, program of 
enrichment in the primary grades is 
essentially preventative in intent. It 
seeks to determine whether more time 
with a single teacher, an extended 
kindergarten day, and work with par- 
ents will make a difference, especially 
in reading and in attitudes toward 
school. Will such a program reduce 
the number and severity of behavioral 
problems, preferably before they be- 
come delinquency? Many children see 
themselves as failures, thanks to early 
defeat in school. The lethargy, nega- 
tive self-image, and loneliness patterns 
lead, to further failure and eventually 
hostility, eefcapism, and aggression as 
the child grows older. At the kinder- 
garten-primary level, the problems are 
perceived as lack of those success 
experiences which contribute to posi- 
tive self-concepts. Early thwarting 
of deficiencies, it is hypothesized, may 
avoid the need for remedial services 
later. 

Building Early Readiness for 
School Work 

Several papers focused on the need 
for programs to develop certain intel- 
lectual, language, and learning traits 
in children to help them anticipate 
and handle school tasks. Professor 
Deutsch emphasized the factors in the 
preschool milieu which sentence the 
lower-class, deprived child of impover- 
ished family to almost certain initial 
failure.. Thus, the negative concept of 
school is reinforced. Professor Gold- 



berg suggested that the school may be 
the most accessible place to breach 
this circular negative-reinforcement 
process and to compensate for the 
ineptness toward learning. 

Action guides emerged as follows: 
Early intervention, programs, such as 
nursery and prekindergarten classes, 
day-care centers, and similar pre- 
school arrangements should aim to 
promote readiness for formal school 
instruction.. School-centered compen- 
satory activities, from nursery through 
primary grades, would provide experi- 
ences generally absent from the home 
and neighborhood of disadvantaged 
children. These would attempt to 
offset the experiential poverty that 
affects what Deutsch calls the “formal, 
contentual, and attitudinal systems” 
of the child. Educators would adapt 
school programs, materials, teaching 
methods, and organization to differ- 
ences in children’s learning styles 
and cultural expectations, rather than 
treating all differences as handicaps 
and deficiencies. Various curriculum 
modifications aim at broadening the 
child’s experiential base and increasing 
his ability to express himself verbally. 
Parents should be involved in an edu- 
cational program beamed at a higher 
level of home management and child 
care, at increasing the parent’s desire 
and skills for enriching the background 
of the child with a minimum of dis- 
ruption of ongoing family life. Direct 
help will be channeled through pre- 
school curricula, possibly through in- 
creased use of educational television 
and other media for communicating 
with busy parents. 

To sum up, promising ways of over- 
coming immaturity are embodied in 
enriched preschool and kindergarten 
activities designed to develop auditory 
and visual discrimination, verbal ex- 
pressive ability, sustained attention, 
observation skills, ability to follow 
directions, and a generally receptive 
learning style. Beyond this stage, 
the follow-up in primary years must 
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feature study and experimentation 
with revised mei u ods for teaching 
reading; increased use of different 
materials; emphasis on verbal and 
symbolic experiences; small group and 
individualized instruction; adaptation 
of methods to different learning styles. 
Such programs may require postpone- 
ment of formal instruction in favor of 
developing learning-how-to-learn skills 
and motivation for successful achieve- 
ment in reading and arithmetic. The 
need for preschool education of both 
children and parents is quite clear; 
the structure of such programs is not 
quite so clear. Preventative programs 
rich in materials, day-care centers or 
publicly supported nursery schools, ear- 
ly school attendance, parent education 
programs, and similar efforts would 
demand either multiagency coordina- 
tion or a drastic expansion of present 
school functions. To be resolved 
would be the problems of funds and 
facilities, plus recruiting and training 
personnel whose roles would contrast 
with those of present teachers. 

Speeding Acculturation to Urban 
Life 

Professor Ravitz pointed out the 
cultural differences between recent 
in-migrants and established city resi- 
dents and the consequent cultural 
conflicts. Just as the reasons for the 
various waves of immigration in the 
past varied, so the impetus for migra- 
tion from rural areas to cities varies. 
Speaking of Southern Appalachian 
migrants, Porter pointed out that 
•while they are white, native, Protes- 
tant Americans of several generations’ 
standing, they are still different “in 
speech, in dress, in culture, in habits 
and mores, in education, in social 
status, in work experience, and in 
health.” The impact oi the required 
adjustments may subject such a family 
to “cultural shock” as grim as any 
foreigner’s. 

Rural-urban migration breeds one 
set of problems; race and nationality 
create others. Ausubel maintained 



that ego development among segre- 
gated Negroes suffers from “differences 
in interpersonal relations, : oppor- 
tunities for and methods of acquiring 
status, in prescribed age, sex, class, 
and occupational roles, in approved 
kinds of personality traits, and in the 
amount and type of achievement 
motivation that are socially sanctioned 
for individuals of a given age, sex, 
class, and occupation.” The psycho- 
logical, emotional, attitudinal, aspira- 
tional unity of the child who grows up 
in the depressed area — what has been 
called the “slum complex” — enters the 
classroom. But, there are other be- 
havioral aspects of children from de- 
pressed areas — the realities of life 
have matured him faster in certain 
respects; he may be more vigorous 
and spontaneous in expressing his 
emotions; his language may be more 
colorful, if less grammatical; and he 
may have learned the strengths which 
come from group support and cohe- 
siveness. 

How can the school contribute 
most effectively to the urbanization 
of the new arrival? How can it ac- 
culturate the lower-class child — teach 
him middle-class skills so that he can 
cope with the problems of living and 
earning a living in the middle-class- 
dominated city? Two answers come 
from Wilmington and New York. 
The Wilmington Public Schools proj- 
ect has highlighted human relations 
in terms of diagnostic techniques and 
instruments to help children under- 
stand and develop skills as group 
members. The focus of classroom 
activities has been on helping children 
develop concepts about family, neigh- 
borhood, groups, and community as 
a basis for improved behavior in 
social situations. The five-year Puerto 
Rican Study in New York City 
created for teachers published guides 
and resource units which melded 
learnings about living in the city with 
the traditional basic skills required 
for success in school. 
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Changing the School and Neigh- 
borhood Climates 

Professors Havighurst and Wilson 
both examined the effects of social 
class composition of the school neigh- 
borhood on the behavior of both the 
students and teachers. Both agreed 
that predominantly lower-class neigh- 
borhoods produce schools in which 
children achieve le ^ well and have 
lower aspirations, both educationally 
and vocationally. Havighurst argued 
that students of the sociology and 
psychology of education concur that 
“the fact of attending a lower-class 
school does have something to do with 
the lower academic achievement of 
the pupils from that school. ” Wilson 
presented evidence of lower-class areas 
and described some of the impact o* 
school climate as it affected the at- 
titudes of students and their aspira- 
tions. Havighurst, concluding that 
neighborhoods with too low a “status 
ratio” (that is, too small a proportion 
of middle-class to lower-class children) 
tend to produce inferior results, sug- 
gested that planners do more to de- 
velop all-class communities and mixed- 
class schools. Some individuals ac- 
cepted this documented evidence, but 
expressed caution about the propriety 
and the possible consequences of the 
school's attempting tc alter these 
conditions. 

The school may choose from several 
courses of action, making drastic 
internal improvements to enable itself 
to function as a lever for upgrading 
the standards of the area as a whole, 
or serving as the catalyst for “social 
urban renewal.” Perhaps an excel- 
lent illustration of the former approach 
is the Banneker Group schools of 
St. Louis, under the leadership of 
Dr. Samuel Shepard, Jr., assistant 
superintendent. Dr. Shepard admin- 
isters the twenty-three elementary 
schools in one of the city's most de- 
pressed areas with a population 95 
per cent Negro. Except for four 
“borrowed” teachers who help pre- 



pare materials and charts and who 
participate in the guidance aspect, 
the Banneker program operates with- 
out extra personnel or financial re- 
sources. In a sense, Banneker is 
not a program but rather a continuing 
challenge to the entire community — 
children, parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and others — to strive to do 
better because they are capable of 
doing better now. 

By literally saturating the district 
with parent meetings, communications 
of all kinds, and radio programs, Dr. 
Shepard has influenced significantly 
the community’s attitudes toward the 
importance of education and toward 
understanding the need for higher 
school achievement. In each school, 
assemblies, contests, field trips, and 
radio programs (including a mythical 
character named “Mr. Achiever”) 
urge children to attend regularly and 
to work for higher accomplishments. 
Beginning with the signing of a “Par- 
ent’s Pledge of Cooperation,” parents 
are advised how to help their children 
schedule homework time, how to pro- 
vide proper facilities and atmosphere 
for home study, how to “get tough” 
about finishing homework. “Hints lor 
Helpful Parents” itemizes suggestions 
for parents. Children in the area are 
surrounded by the motto “Success in 
School Is My Most Important Busi- 
ness,” with achievement charts for 
extra reminders. Nonschool agencies 
allot homework time in their programs. 
Teachers are instructed to “stop 
teaching by the IQ score,” to abandon 
their attitudes of condescension toward 
the children, to keep standards high, 
and to help the children attain high 
standards. Even the area merchants 
are enlisted; they discourage loitering 
and truancy during school hours and 
display educational materials. 

Anything that will inculcate a re- 
spect for learning, enhance pride in 
academic achievement, boost morale 
of students and staff, and alert children 
and parents to new opportunities for 
Negroes is viewed as worth trying. 






Under the charismatic, dedicated lead- 
ership of Dr. Shepard, the schools 
have become the antidote for some of 
the defeatism of slum living. No 
administrative means are used to inte- 
grate the schools racially or alter the 
status ratio of middle-class to lower- 
class students. Instead, the program 
operates on the premise that educa- 
tionally qualified individuals will find 
work and, therefore, a socioeconomic 
upgrading as well. 

New Haven's Opening Opportuni- 
ties Program involves five large-scale 
renewal projects which will include 
replacement of the city's fourteen 
oldest school buildings. The re- 
building involves relocation, home- 
making, education, and housing pro- 
grams aimed at promoting social goals. 
Community schools, operating twelve 
to fifteen hours a day on a year-round 
basis, serving all races, creeds, and 
classes, will be the instruments for an 
integrated and total approach to 
neighborhood needs. The school’s 
basic roles will multiply, becoming 
those of an educational institution for 
children and adults; a neighborhood 
center for leisure and recreational ac- 
tivities; headquarters for community 
services such as health clinics, family 
and employment counseling, legal aid 
and other social and welfare services; 
and a focus of neighborhood life for 
confronting and resolving problems. 

New York City’s Commission on 
Integration recommended that one 
cardinal consideration in the selection 
of a site for a new school building be 
its effect on preserving or promoting 
ethnic and racial integration. Other 
criteria follow, such as “distance, 
topological features, transportation to 
existing school plant and pupil popula- 
tion destiny,’’ plus other fiscal and real 
property considerations. Population 
shifts and neighborhood changes — 
rapid and unpredictable — retard inte- 
gration in elementary schools, particu- 
larly in the fringe areas. The “open 
enrollment’’ plan, wherein youngsters 



from schools with heavy concentration 
of Negro and Puerto Rican children are 
transported to predominantly white, 
middle-class schools, is still being 
assessed in terms of its effects on both 
sending and receiving schools. Pro- 
fessor Goldberg’s paper indicated that, 
from the little evidence available, the 
gain one expects from unsegregated 
contacts is not automatic. 

What is the critical status ratio or 
“toppling” point in the proportion 
of advantaged to disadvantaged chil- 
dren — in-migrant, racially different, 
lower-class — above which school 
and/or neighborhood climate changes? 
What are the crucial factors operating? 
Are efforts at changing the social 
composition of a school and neigh- 
borhood more promising than efforts 
aimed at changing only the educa- 
tional program? While the regional 
high schools Professor Havighurst 
recommends are probably easier to 
set up than integrated elementary 
schools, is the secondary school too 
late to overcome the effects from a 
lower-class, segregated school in a 
depressed area? In his paper Dr. 
Fischer argued against a school sys- 
tem organized primarily on racial 
criteria; he would provide for max- 
imum free choice for all children, 
limited only by unnecessary over- 
crowding. Dr. Fischer was disturbed 
by “the growing pressure to locate 
schools, draw district lines, and or- 
ganize curricula in order to achieve 
a predetermined racial pattern of 
enrollment.” The consequences of 
alternative approaches on children, 
families, staff, and community re- 
quire further study. 

Curriculum Modifications Are 
Essential 

The academic performance of chil- 
dren from depressed areas, so marked 
by scholastic retardation, demands 
curriculum reappraisal in depth. To 
begin, a thorough analysis of educa- 
tional goals can determine their up- 
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propriateness for disadvantaged chil- 
dren and youth. Does “equal edu- 
cational opportunity” change its 
meaning when linked to the concept 
of compensatory services and ex- 
periences? To what extent would 
these children’s needs for accultura- 
tion to urban life affect the curricu- 
lum objectives? What unique as- 
pects of urban l’fe lend themselves 
to the curriculum as resources? Are 
goals dealing with personal and family 
life; with basic citizenship and social 
skills; with understandings of the 
cultural, political, social, and health 
frameworks more urgent for the dis- 
advantaged child than for the middle- 
class child? 

Americans generally resist the no- 
tions of different education for differ- 
ent classes, of education as the gateway 
to socioeconomic mobility, of class 
barriers io educational opportunity. 
And yet the idea of equal educa- 
tional opportunity, the desire that 
all children “with their human simi- 
larities and their equally human differ- 
ences shall have educational services 
and opportunities suited to their per- 
sonal needs and sufficient for the 
successful operation of a free demo- 
cratic society” remains a commitment 
for the public schools. Such an ideal 
of individualized instruction implies 
recognition and acceptance of varia- 
tions in both ability and needs among 
the public school population. 

If, despite the normal spread of 
educational ability, large numbers 
of children are not achieving, are not 
learning the basic skills required for 
academic success, are failing to de- 
velop their talents to the fullest, 
then educators must not lower the 
goals or write off blocks of children 
as nonachievers. McClelland, dis- 
cussing the approaches used to iden- 
tify gifted students, suggests that 
far too much emphasis has been put 
on talent potential ej a fixed at- 
tribute. Instead, “talent potential 
may be fairly widespread, a character- 



istic which can be transformed into 
actually talented performances of var- 
ious sorts by the right kinds of edu- 
cation.” Developing an understand- 
ing of “the right kinds of education” 
is basic to helping youngsters from 
depressed areas realize the objective 
of equal opportunity. The aspects 
of the educational program that are 
being modified, studied, or tested 
are many, affecting all levels and all 
elements of curriculum. 

Preschool and Early Childhood 
Programs 

Assuming that kindergartners’ learn- 
ing suffers from early impoverish- 
ment in verbal and cognitive ex- 
periences, preschool programs for 3- 
and 4-year olds are being tested. 
Richer than the usual nursery school 
activity, the curriculum aims to de- 
velop cognitive and sensory motor 
skills, auditory and visual perception 
and discrimination, motor coordina- 
tion, observation skills, and ability to 
understand and follow directions. The 
coordination of verbal experiences 
and enrichment activities seeks to 
raise the motivation for school achieve- 
ment and to enhance the learning- 
how-to-leam skills. In some instances 
an accompanying program for mothers 
promotes home management and child 
care, as well as understanding of the 
educational enterprise. 

Content Modifications 

Because the school program has 
such high verbal content — indeed, the 
child’s success depends on his mastery 
of fundamental communication and 
linguistic skills — the development of 
reading competence and related lan- 
guage skills is of prime concern. A 
variety of techniques for teaching 
pupils to read are employed, including 
experimentation with methods, ma- 
terials, groupings, and special person- 
nel. Reading improvement teachers 
are used in some school systems to 
apply early diagnosis and corrective 
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services. For those youngsters for 
whom English is a second language/, 
special materials and techniques are 
being developed. 

New emphasis in the elementary 
school is also found in such projects 
as Wilmington's project for schools in 
changing neighborhoods which stresses 
deepening insights and skills in human 
relations as a supplement to academic 
skills. Specific methods appropriate 
to the program's objectives include 
role playing, open-ended stories, use 
of film and other aids for human 
understanding, utilizing community 
resource's for curriculum trips. 

Special modifications have been 
made for potential school leavers. 
Among these, work-study programs, 
in which youth are placed and super- 
vised in part-time jobs, are widely 
used. The employment experiences 
are then dovetailed with work-oriented 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
and guidance experiences. The work- 
study approach is seen by some school 
systems as “an alternative pathway to 
adulthood" beginning with youth ag' d 
thirteen and fourteen. 

The perimeters ol a program which 
would capitalize on the educational 
resources of the city, without curtail- 
ing opportunities or drive for achieve- 
ment. are s' 1 ill unclear. There are 
healthy elements, for example, in 
social studies programs which focus on 
urban life, which use the cultural re- 
sources of the city, and which contrib- 
ute to enhancing self-image through 
understanding the contributions ot 
various ethnic and racial groups to 
American life and culture. New York 
City offers family living education, as 
so many youngsters lack security of a 
sound family life and its precedents 
in facing their adult responsibilities. 
Other approaches to using the city as 
an educational resource include dis- 
covery of the community's social 
service needs and volunteer service to 
others. 



Probably in no area of curriculum 
is a question so often begged as are 
these: What knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes should be acquired by young- 
sters in depressed areas? How do these 
differ from the general objectives of 
public school programs? How can se- 
quence, continuity, and articulation be 
structured for a highly mobile popula- 
tion? Programs in the category of 
so-called “basic" or “general" mathe- 
matics or “consumer" English are 
being increasingly questioned. How- 
ever, for certain students, what al- 
ternatives are better? Not all students 
can or should be studying nuclear 
physics or fourth-year Latin, but the 
fact that one lives in a depressed area 
should not cause him to be guided 
automatically into vocational prepara- 
tion for semiskilled or unskilled work. 
As one participant put it, in develop- 
ing curriculum for depressed area chil- 
dren, we tend to underestimate their 
intellectual potential and to overesti- 
mate their experiential background. 
Programs which open up intellectual 
opportunities, which are meaningful, 
and which are seen as contributing to 
both immediate and long-range devel- 
opment must be developed for children 
in depressed areas. 

Curriculum Enrichment 

Perhaps the most widely known en- 
richment program is the Higher Hori- 
zons Program of New York City, now 
being adapted in numerous other 
communities. The program encour- 
ages those identified as the most able 
students in schools in low socio- 
economic, culturally deprived neigh- 
borhoods to develop their potential 
more fully and to climb to higher 
educational and vocational levels. 
Among its several aspects are remedial 
and enrichment services in reading, 
mathematics, and a foreign language; 
clinical services (psychological, psy- 
chiatric, and social work); a cultural 
enrichment program (concerts, plays, 
films, athletic events, field trips to 



colleges, hospitals, industrial plants); 
parent education meetings and inter- 
views; a public information program 
for the community at large. Evalua- 
tion of Higher Horizons and its varia- 
tions suggests positive results in such 
areas as reading achievement, school 
grades, pupil morale, improved staff 
morale, and enhanced motivation. 
However, the studies raise prickly 
questions as well as providing answers. 
The need for isolating those aspects 
and factors which influence the pro- 
gram — aside from the charismatic 
qualities of the principal — has been 
noted. Whether improved instruc- 
tion outweighs enhanced motivation 
or whether both are indispensable is 
unknown. Whether the enriched ex- 
periences are effective with a particular 
kind of child only is not known. 
Which facet of the program contrib- 
utes which nei gain is still not clear. 
As one conferee commented, to raise 
these questions is not to deprecate the 
Higher Horizons Program but rather 
to determine whether “a well-planned 
program of social and cultural experi- 
ences plus an improved educational 
program can significantly upgrade the 
educational achievement and aspira- 
tions of a substantial number of 
youngsters from deprived areas or 
just a small core.'’ To date, the 
emphasis has tended to be on those 
youngsters who are identified as the 
most promising and able;. 

Improved Instructional Materials 

A great deal has been said about the 
need for creating instructional mate- 
rials for both pupils and teachers 
which strike a spark in the learner 
from a narrow cul.ural background 
The major objections to much of 
the existing material for reading in- 
struction, ior example, are it so-called 
middle-class bias and its overall bland- 
ness. Instructional materials need to 
be interesting, exciting, and tempting 
for children frGm depressed areas. 



What kinds of materials, as one partic- 
ipant put it, will get these children 
mentally out of the squalor and pov- 
erty, the imprisonment, of their home 
environment and brighten their self- 
images? Out of their urban setting 
some teachers have produced materials 
which reflect easily-recognized experi- 
ences of the children in their charge. 
Now available is a set of materials 
which weaves everyday living into 
reading-improvement worksheets. 
How to make sound purchases, how to 
find one’s way around the neighbor- 
hood, and how' to apply for a job are 
some of the topics treated. Functional 
content which deals with personal 
care, vocational orientation, and simi- 
lar concerns seems promising. The 
possibilities of programmed instruc- 
tional material — such as its aptness 
for individualized instruction, its ma- 
nipulative qualit’ ,s, its self-pacing — 
are being explored for direct teaching- 
learning as well as for remedial pur- 
poses. The uses of various kinds of 
audio-visual and manipulative mate- 
rials are being expanded. 

School Organization and Class- 
room Modifications 

Techniques of developing divergent 
thinking abilities of inarticulate young- 
sters indicate another trend in instruc- 
tional emphasis. The emphasis is on 
encouragement of children to think 
outside the conventional verbal chan- 
nels and to use intuitive thinking, 
curiosity, exploration, and guessing 
rather than memorized rote verbal 
responses. 

Some schools are experimenting 
with team teaching arrangements of 
vari»: ’finds as well as block time ar- 

rangements. Ungraded primary units 
are being tested as to their effects on 
disadvantaged children. Pittsburgh’s 
Team Teaching Project is designed to 
cope with the problems of “excessive 
mobility of population served, a high 
rate of teacher turnover, and the de- 
pressing cultural and socioeconomic 
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conditions in some of the areas from 
which their pupils come.” By using 
different-sized teaching teams to work 
with classes and groups of various 
sizes, by drawing on personnel re- 
sources from the community, educa- 
tional experiences are being extended 
and brought to life. Some instruction 
takes ^lace in groups of seventy to 
one hundred and twenty pupils; else- 
where, small groups of five to fifteen 
concentrate on subjects in which they 
require special help or have unusual 
ability. Varying in purpose and em- 
hasis, four kinds tf teaching teams 
a ve been organized for the primary, 
intermediate, special subject, and jun- 
ior high school areas. A mental 
health team enrolls a psychiatrist, 
two psychiatric social workers, tv: d 
school social workers (home and 
school visiters), a clinical psychologist, 
and a research consultant. This team 
has been organized for the early 
identification and referral for therapy 
of children with emotional and social 
handicaps which inhibit their learning. 
Finally, social agencies, educational 
and religious institutions, civic and 
welfare organizations, and govern- 
mental units help provide personnel, 
facilities, and funds which comple- 
ment and undergird the educational 
effort. 

The ungraded primary unit and 
its offshoots gear their pace to in- 
dividual ability, in an effort to insure 
continuous progress for a child or at 
least to reduce the trend of failure 
for the youngster who moves haltingly. 
The unit generally treats the first 
through third grades as a block with 
grade lines eliminated, so that the 
youngster may spend as few as two 
or as many as four years in the 
primary grades, progressing as he is 
able to, without being retarded. 

Diagnostic and Remedial Program? 

Like the Pittsburgh Mental Health 
Team, programs are being initiated 
in other cities to diagnose learning 



difficulties as early as possible in 
order to help prevent handicaps or 
disabilities. New York City’s Early 
Identification and Prevention Pro- 
gram, for instance, typifies efforts to 
identify, as early as possible, children 
with problems of emotional or social 
adjustment. Here again, a functioning 
team aims to clarity the scope and 
nature of the child’s problems and to 
foster the kind of mental health, edu- 
cational climate, counseling ?nd treat- 
ment services that will . ■» ice po- 
tential incidents. Prime attention 
is for children with reading problems; 
diagnostic procedures refer such young- 
sters to various clinics and agencies. 
Lack of adeauate facilities in school 
and community, which aggravate the 
urgent need for more remedial services 
in all curriculum areas, is a need 
recognized by educators in most 
cities. Most prising, perhaps, are 
the reading and special programs, 
such as additional classes for dis- 
turbed youngsters who can only re- 
main in school if special assistance 
and instructional arrangements are 
made. 

Reading clinics are available in 
many cities for youngsters who are 
too retarded to be helped either by 
the classroom teacher or by supple- 
mentary reading personnel. Staffs 
usually include selected teachers func- 
tioning as reading counselors, plus a 
clinical team consisting of psycholo- 
gist, social worker, and psychiatiist. 
In New York City, to be referred to 
such clinics, children must be of 
normal intelligence although severely 
retarded in reading. 

Additional Staff 

Extra personnel are being assigned 
to schools to help children, classroom 
teachers, school administrators, and 
parents; to increase remedial and 
diagnosis activities as well as referrals; 
and to work with home and commu- 
nity agencies. Some of the special 
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personnel found in the schools of 
New York City, for instance, include 
these : 

Reading Improvement Teacher — 
relieves the classroom teacher for 
reading instruction, assists new and 
probationary teachers with reading 
instruction methods and materials, 
assumes responsibility for classes in 
schools where teachers have had to 
forego full lunch periods. 

Other Teaching Personnel — pro- 
vide remedial reading help in schools 
with large groups of non-English- 
speaking pupils; teach English as a 
second language to small groups of 
children in part- or full-time classes. 

Non-English-Speaking Coordina- 
tor — helps other teachers improve 
the learning techniques and general 
adjustment of non-English-speaking 
pupils. 

Substitute Auxiliary Teacher — 
links the school with the home, par- 
ticularly of non-English-speaking pu- 
pils. 

Junior Guidance Teacher — in- 
structs children with normal intelli- 
gence who reveal patterns of serious 
social o. emotional adjustment; works 
with psychologist and guidance special- 
ist to determine whether the child can 
be helped or needs to be institution- 
alized. 

Teacher of Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development 
(CRMD)— works with small units 
of mentally retarded children in a 
self-contained cla*:.r« c m. 

Teacher-Traine r — works 
with newly appointed or probationary 
teachers on a heiping-teacher basis. 

Detroit has added coaching teachers 
to support the w'ork of the regular 
teachers by their extensive diagnostic, 
remedial, and developmental work 
m the language arts and arithmetic; 
full-time visiting teachers (school social 
workers) to diagnose and refer pupils 
and their parents for aid from ap- 
propriate agencies and specialists; 



school-community agents to provide 
liaison between the school and its 
community, parents, other adults and 
agencies. Other cities have increased 
available personnel for specific ser- 
vices for children in depressed areas, 

ervices which are usually of compen- 
satory or remedial nature. 

Extension of School Day 

Schools in depressed areas have 
long served as neighborhood recreation 
and leisure-time centers. Some school 
systems are going beyond the usual 
after-school recreation programs and 
are providing places for individual 
and group study, reading and science 
centers, cultural enrichment centers. 
The after-school program is viewed as 
more than day-care or custodial ac- 
tivities and, instead, presents schools 
with enrichment centers for children 
and youth, as well as adults. The 
community-school concept — using 
the school plant for coordinated com- 
munity services with programming 
from early morning to late evening, 
seven days a week, twelve months a 
year — is extending into depressed 
areas more and more. 

In New York City the Mobilization 
for Youth Homework-Helper Project 
employs high school youth from low- 
income families as tutors for elemen- 
tary school youngsters with academic 
problems. The tutor is paid on an 
hourly basis, which yields a small in- 
come for after-school work. Selected 
grade-school pupils attend after-school 
tutoring sessions on a one-to-one 
basis. The high school students are 
trained for the work and are super- 
vised by adult teachers. The high 
school tutors are not expected to 
provide remedial help but they do 
contribute the extra reassurance, sup- 
port, and immediate impetus for 
helping elementary schoolers with 
their studies, especially in the lan- 
guage arts area. The program has the 
dual virtues of recognizing and re- 
warding concretely high school stu- 
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dents who are achieving and of help- 
ing culturally disadvantaged children 
with their school work. 

After-school programs will continue 
to feature recreational and informal 
pursuits, civic meetings, and per- 
formances of various kinds, but the 
expansion of these into culturally 
enriching activities will enable some 
youngsters to escape from the slum 
society into the centers for support, 
entertainment, instruction, and social 
intercourse. 

Extension of School Year 

Several kinds of programs are 
lengthening the school year. One is 
a schedule change using a 12-month 
program with all of the implied modi- 
fications in staffing, programming, and 
facility use. Widespread is the 
practice of schools operating summer 
programs and camps. The summer 
school may be an extension of the 
normal academic program to enable 
youngsters either to make up for past 
deficiencies or to enjoy advanced 
work or other forms of enrichment. 
Normally, students at the elementary 
school level are invited to attend 
without credit, marking, or formal 
examination but rather to experience 
educational growth. The primary 
objective of summer-school programs 
in the depressed areas is more usually 
that of enrichment and remediation. 
The atmosphere can be less formal, 
particularly if advantage is taken of 
day-camp possibilities for school ac- 
tivities. Here the program can be 
enriched within and outside of the 
building, drawing heavily on the 
camping approach. Some school sys- 
tems are operating summer residence 
camps for youngsters from depressed 
areas as a means of getting, them 
away from the city and from disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods. A low-cost 
camping program and outdoor recrea- 
tional experiences are combined with 
academic and educational opportuni- 
ties in such arrangements. 



Extended Guidance and Student 
Personnel Services 

Increased guidance and counseling 
services are found mushrooming in 
many depressed area schools. Team 
approaches to working directly with 
youngsters on a counseling or therapy 
basis are involving guidance special- 
ists, social workers, psychologists, and 
classroom teachers. Often, services 
are being extended to the family to 
help parents better understand the 
educational program and their own 
children’s behavior and achievement. 
Guidance services have been sched- 
uled for the evening hours and 
summer months to make them more 
readily available to depressed area 
families. Nonschool people with com- 
petencies in particular vocational or 
professional areas are supplementing 
the more traditional guidance serv- 
ices. Student personnel services are 
one of the prime areas in which 
diagnostic and counseling services are 
being extended to reduce clinical 
needs of youngsters from depressed 
areas. 

Work-Study and Continuation 
Programs 

Keeping youngsters in school so that 
they do not join the dropout statistics 
is no longer viewed as an adequate 
goal by most school systems. In- 
stead, secondary schools are attempt- 
ing to develop retention programs 
which are meaningful, . which are 
perceived as contributing to the 
youth’s personal and vocational goals. 
An illustration of the concentrated 
efforts in New York City to retain 
high school students is found in the 
Youth Achievement Program. Boys 
with records of truancy, poor be- 
havior, and academic failure are 
grouped together under the full-time 
guidance of an experienced, sympa- 
thetic teacher. Besides two regular- 
program classes, the boys attend a 
two-period class with their special 
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teacher, who uses curriculum materials 
designed for the group. In the after- 
noon they work at part-time jobs for 
private employers with the special 
teacher responsible for job placement, 
job visitation, and contact with the 
home. Their curriculum materials 
emphasize job orientation and prepara- 
tion for adult responsibilities. 

Work-study programs, by giving 
equal importance to academic achieve- 
ment and work skills, increasingly are 
viewed as the means for secondary 
schools to hold youngsters with mean- 
ingful, gainful experiences. Particu- 
larly important for alienated youth, 
this practice is catching on also for 
preventive programs. The Detroit 
Upgrading Program provides a short- 
term work experience for out-of- 
school unemployed youngsters, com- 
bined with in-school instruction. Other 
projects modify school programs to 
combine continuation of academic 
work with pre-employment instruc- 
tion. Such programs equip young- 
sters with information about work 
tasks and training standards and aims 
at stimulating the academic achieve- 
ment prerequisite to job success. 
Courses include work samplings, trips 
to plants and stores, and classroom 
visits by local employers. The field 
trips are designed to launch discus- 
sions about training demands, re- 
wards, opportunities, and personal 
satisfactions. There is close scrutiny 
of the role of trade unions and various 
legal and quasi-legal organizations 
whose purpose it is to upgrade workers 
and eliminate discriminatory practices. 

Work explorations, on-the-job train- 
ing, subsidized work experiences are 
all being arranged along with pro- 
grams to convince youth of the need 
for education. Efforts are being made 
to offer a climate conducive to 
school for the dropouts, at least on a 
part-time basis. The 16-21-year-old 
group is particularly critical; thus, the 
posthigh-school technical training and 
job retraining are both seen as promis- 



ing practices. Basic education for 
individuals with technical skills but 
threadbare educational qualifications 
represent another facet of school re- 
tention or continuation efforts. 

Parent Education Programs 

The need for interpreting to parents 
the school program and its stress on 
educational achievement and motiva- 
tion has resulted in the transfer of 
some parent education programs from 
school to home and neighborhood. 
School systems have found parents of 
children in depressed areas indifferent 
and apathetic, rather than hostile to 
education. Frequently, such parents 
are uncomfortable in the presence of a 
teacher or a person who represents 
authority. Many would be glad to 
have their children achieve, but— hav- 
ing had little formal schooling them- 
selves — they know little about the 
whole process or how they can assist. 
Some school systems are attempting 
to reach parents by informal, apart- 
ment-house-based programs rather 
than the formal, structured, parent^ 
association approach. These pro- 
grams seek to help parents directly 
and practically with their day-to-day 
problems and to avoid dealing with 
general discussion about child care. 

New Methods of Instruction 

Relatively little research has sought 
to pinpoint methods that reach cul- 
turally disadvantaged youth. Many 
kinds of reading instruction methods 
are bepig tested for their contribution 
to developmental and corrective needs 
of children in depressed area schools. 
However, little is known about w'hat 
methods w/11 contribute to a more 
trusting relationship between pupil 
and teacher, will provide for variety 
and mobility, will modify the need for 
immediate gratification, will contrib- 
ute to overcoming the specific learn- 
ing disabilities of depressed area 
children. The particular teaching 
procedures that influence classroom 
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climate have not been clearly seen 
as yet. Experience has shown that 
some teachers succeed better than 
others with pupils in disadvantaged 
areas. It would be invaluable to 
know more about the constellation of 
forces which contribute to this differ- 
ential success. How much is due to 
personality, including the ability to 
be supportive and accepting, im- 
aginative and creative? Is “middle- 
class oriented" teaching necessarily 
a negative factor or can it effect 
growth positively? How does the 
teacher reach the hard* to-reach young- 
ster? Study may yield some leads to 
methods, tempo or pacing of in- 
struction, attention span, involve- 
ment, and emphasis on different 
sensory modes as they affect pupil 
attainment and drive. 

Coordinated Efforts Among 
Youth-serving Agencies 

The duplication of effort, overlap- 
ping of services, lack of coordination, 
and failure to share information con- 
tinue to plague various social and 
welfare agencies in many a com- 
munity — particularly in depressed 
areas. Several projects are using the 
school as the catalyst for coordinating 
efforts amongst the educational, social, 
municipal, and service agencies. 

In-service Teacher and Staff 
Training 

Almost every educational upgrading 
program involves some kind of in- 
service training of teachers to equip 
them to meet the challenge of working 
in depressed areas. These training 
sessions may aim at wakening the 
teacher’s sympathy and understanding 
of the cultural heritage, economic and 
social problems, and individual life 
styles of pupils in depressed areas. 
Beyond that, in-service programs at- 
tempt to help the teacher directly 



with methodology, subject matter, 
instructional resources, methods, class- 
room management, and the availa- 
bility of special services in depressed 
areas. The potential rewards and 
personal and professional satisfactions 
which come from working with dis- 
advantaged children are stressed. 

In Conclusion 

The multidimensions of the prob- 
lems of education in depressed areas 
and the various efforts to give meaning 
to the ideal of equality of opportunity 
demand unclouded perspective, a 
prophet’s eye for planning, and a 
predilection for the larger context. 
The above listing of various efforts 
to improve education and life in 
depressed areas represents a sampling 
only and is neither comprehensive nor 
qualitatively selective. They simply 
illustrate the many ways to attack 
the complex and crucial problem. 
Agreeing that more and better research 
and experimentation are n, ded, 
the social and behavioral scit itists 
will certainly be increasing the pro- 
duction of studies and their complex- 
ity. Educationally, the gaps are 
awesome in our understanding of 
the factors whose total is cultural 
deprivation and its consequences. 
What are the effects of various social 
and psychological factors on the at- 
titudes of different groups toward 
the schools and toward education? 
The importance of looking at the 
problem in terms of its educational, 
sociological, psychological, economic, 
political, health, welfare, and housing 
dimensions is increasingly clear. 
Knowing that the decision makers 
or the influentials must become in- 
volved, we do not know how to 
attract their commitments nor how 
to organize the unaffiliated in the 
depressed area so as to increase the 
indigenous leadership. 



During the conference several ex- 
pressions were repeated over and over 
again: 

“We need more data. . . 
“We need to test. . . .” 
“How will this affect other pro- 
grams if .... ” 

“Where will the teachers come 
from to .... ” 

“With limited resources, would 
it be more profitable to .... ” 
“Where will the money come 
from for . . . 

Over and over, participants stuck 
on the question oi whether the school 
alone can make the necessary impact 
without society’s opaning up really 
equal opportunities hi employment, in 
housing, in civic affairs. The impor- 
tance of full and equal employment 
opportunities cannot be overempha- 
sized and is directly tied to educa- 
tional attainment. We need to know 
much more about the nature, the 
consequences, the effects of the total 
societal milieu on educational oppor- 



tunity. We need to know how each 
of che subfactors interacts with others 
to create the conditions for equal op- 
portunity. We need to capitalize on 
the positive elements of life styles in 
the depressed areas, of ethnic and 
racial minority groups, of the city as 
an educational center in order to 
move ahead purposefully and unitedly 
to overcome the disadvantages of 
millions of Americans. 

The outlook is both discoura gin g 
and hopeful. It is discouraging in 
terms of its size, complexity, bitter- 
ness, and the human cost involved. 
The outlook is hopeful in the forces 
which are being mobilized to dissect 
and resolve this wasteful, destructive 
problem of displaced citizens in a re- 
jecting or ignoring homeland. The 
ideal is clear, the directions well 
marked; now the initial steps must be 
taken so that Americans all can move 
ahead toward the fullest realization 
of each individual’s potential. 



Some Psychological Aspects of 

Subcultures in Disadvantaged Areas 

Erich Lindemann, M.D . 



Some time ago we had an op- 
portunity to talk with young mothers 
about their feelings when they brought 
their first young child to school, to 
deliver this child to the mercy or to 
the ministrations of the teacher. And 
some of the mothers told us that they 
felt very meek and uncomfortable 
when confronted with the teacher; 
they might even have felt like a 
little boy or little girl again themselves. 
If that happens with one teacher, 
how do I feel with seven hundred of 
you? So it will be quite an interesting 
enterprise to talk to you. I am a 
teacher of sorts, but I don’t talk to 
youngsters — I talk to young men 
and young women who are medical 
students or young psychiatrists. Some 
of them have problems which they 
had a long time ago, and every once 
in a while I probably run across the 
same issues as you do; so maybe we 
are in the same league, after all. 

The assigned topic for today is for 
me a fascinating one: namely, the 
problem of understanding from the 
psychological point of view why a 
good many of the people who are 
poor and lacking many of the oppor- 
tunities in life are falling behind in the 
race for success. This issue has become 
urgent in the last decade. There used 
to be a time when it was thought to 
be God’s will that some people must 
stay behind; maybe they were not 
such good people as the others. But 
today we do not believe that any 
more. We feel that there is some 
good reason for their being behind, 
which could be identified, and this 



could perhaps be tackled in a remedial 
way. If one begins to speak that way, 
one speaks like a clinician in a hos- 
pital. You assume that everything 
a patient brings to you is not due to 
guilt, or to naughtiness, or to God’s 
will — that it is due to a natural 
combination of circumstances, which 
you probably could eradicate if you 
only understood them well. The 
problems of falling behind in poverty, 
or because one is stereotyped by 
reason of belonging to a certain race, 
or for having gotten into jail early 
in life — these problems are beginning 
to be understood just a little, only a 
little. And the people who have 
worked on this have been scholars 
in the social sciences who are concerned 
with problems of culture or of social 
systems, and by psychologists or 
psychiatrists, like myself, who have 
to treat a great many casualties of 
social conditions and the social proc- 
ess. These are persons who as children 
may get into the hands of a child 
guidance physician, or later arrive 
at the mental hospital as mentally 
sick persons who are supposed to be 
rehabilitated or restored to reasonably 
normal functioning. The psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, and the social scien- 
tist, together with social workers, 
have learned to work as «eams, and 
have tried to do the kind of system- 
atic studies which have made it 
possible to have a bit more than just 
educated opinions in these matters. 
Perhaps we are able to give evidence, 
as one does in other fields of science — 
to say, “This is due to that, and if 
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you do this, you will p/event this 
from ever happening.” With this 
kind of scientific underpinning, some 
of us hope to build what is now called 
“preventive psychiatry, ” to recog- 
nize danger signals in a youngster's 
life which alert us to the possibility 
that he may fall behind, and often, 
much more than that, that he will 
disintegrate in falling behind. 

For the past fifteen years some of us 
have been quite busy with this. In 
fact,, we have been busy in a very 
privileged community — in one of 
the Boston suburbs, Wellesley. We 
thought that the people there would 
be a little more articulate in telling 
us about themselves, about their 
youngsters, and that the youngsters 
might be a little more articulate 
than some other youngsters, and more 
trusting, in telling us how they feel, 
what their predicaments are, and how 
they master life's problems. We 
wanted to learn from them how to talk 
with people about such matters when 
they are not sick. That is quite 
different from talking as a doctor to 
someone who wants to get well. 
A patient may be wiping to tell you a 
lot of things which tne healthy person 
would be hesitant to tell you. So we 
learned how to find out from healthy 
people how they feel and feel with 
each other, and how they solve prob- 
lems. 

It was only at the time of the first 
relocation of some 10,000 people in 
the West End that we felt comfort- 
able in asking these people also about 
their problems, at the time of a big 
crisis in their lives. And they were 
willing to trust us, because they felt, 
even though we did not help them 
with disease, that we might be able 
to help them with that predicament. 
How to master the life problem of 
being thrown out of your habitat, and 
how to master it so that, . once re- 
peated, you may be functioning as 
well as you did before or even better, 
even though you were torn away 



from your best friends on whom you 
used to rely, and even though your 
little comer store is not available 
any more, and even though your 
lovely apartment, which you fixed 
up in spite of the slums outside, is 
gone now, and how long a time would 
it ever take to build up? These 
people needed assistance with such 
problems, and we learned to be useful 
to them. 

With this background it may not 
be too presumptuous to speak to you 
about the crisis in urban life which 
is such a challenge to all people of 
good will: the fact that a good many 
people on the urban scene, particu- 
larly new arrivals who have recently 
settled here, are living at this time 
under circumstances which make it 
hard for them to provide the necessary 
ingredients and the provisions for the 
children to grow up properly. Not 
having these ingredients, they feel 
resentful; they consider this or that 
city institution to be responsible, and 
there are some priority targets, as is 
well known, for this bitterness. And 
everybody begins to feel uncomfort- 
able. Our work is to find out in detail 
what the conditions are with which 
we have to deal, and how we can solve 
such problems. Perhaps I might 
give today a little chapter in prob- 
lem-solving, where the educator may 
have an opportunity to do a little 
better than he did before. I am 
sure you are doing awfully well under 
the circumstances, but I am also sure 
that you would like to have the op- 
portunity to do a bit better. 

What about these ingredients for 
normal personality development? A 
great deal of work has been done by 
biologists and by psychologists on the 
various stages of human development 
from the moment of birth, or even 
before birth, to adulthood. And it 
has turned out to be quite interesting 
that some seemingly farfetched things 
play a role in normal development. 
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For instance, a study was made in the 
state of Ohio which showed beyond 
doubt that the mother’s nutrition, 
while she is pregnant, will have a 
considerable influence on the likelihood 
of the small child developing in a 
healthy or an unhealthy way, both 
physically and intellectually. We 
have known for some time that 
childhood nutrition is a fairly com- 
plicated business, and that in some 
regions of the world, especially Africa, 
where the culture on religious grounds 
prescribes certain foods and not others, 
people choose a diet that is catas- 
trophic fcr their children. There is, 
for instance, a type of culturally-pre- 
scribed diet for youngsters which is 
based on some beliefs about bad 
spirits, which excludes proteins and 
is based entirely on carbohydrates. 
This diet is apt to make these young- 
sters develop very bad body systems; 
particularly they develop edema and 
become bloated, etc. Only if one is 
able to change the diet will the 
youngster get the kind of body 
structure which is desperately needed. 
If you look at the dietary resources of 
low-income families, you will find 
that the income prescribes what kind 
of diet to buy and what not. So the 
likelihood is that the combination of 
items going into the chi' ”s diet, 
even though perhaps enoug. i .0 keep 
him alive and growing, might be 
deleterious to his normal growth. 

No one will quibble with the as- 
sertion that good diet is a necessary 
ingredient for growth. But recently we 
have discovered other ingredients, 
perhaps not so obvious. Our Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital has started to 
say that not only does the child need 
vitamin D in his milk in order not to 
get rickets, but he also needs in his 
psychological environment certain psy- 
chological nourishments which are a 
necessary part of the intake of the 
growing child. They have come to 
think about this: first of all, that for 



the child to have a sustained contin- 
uous relationship to the mother or to 
a person like mother — we spoke 
of mother surrogates — without a 
rapid turnover of such people in his 
is one of the very important 
ingredients. The next thing is that 
the mod'er must be reasonably able 
to pay attention to the child — not 
having to be busy with other things, 
for example, with a husband who is 
running away or who is alcoholic. 
To be around just in person, but not 
as a psychological nutrient, is not 
enough. 

They feel there are three aspects of 
the mother’s “being around ” and being 
available which are crucial. One has 
to do with what is often called “tender 
loving care.’’ That means that the 
child has to be cuddled often enough 
in a loving way, that his body is often 
enough felt by him as mapped out for 
him by a loving person. You know, 
we don’t see our body unless it is 
mapped for us; it must be literally 
mapped put by a living person, to 
get a feeling of his bodily entity. 

Second, the loving care must go 
with availability, so that the child’s 
exploration and playing around and 
trying his first steps can be done 
u ^der a loving, watching eye — so 
that when he feels he is about to fall, 
he can run back to mother. She is 
still around, and she won’t suddenly 
disappear while he is trying to practice 
walking. This spills over to the second 
aspect of loving^ care, namely, the 
supervising function of the caretaker. 
The mother mi’.s t t protect the child 
from the inherent dangers in his 
explorations: when he tries to learn 
to walk, when he touches things he 
shouldn’t, when he goes near a hot 
fire, etc. This intervention must be 
done by a trusted person, namely, 
the mother, rather than by a person 
who shouts and gives the child a high 
level of anxiety. When he is scared 
already from having touched the 
hot stove, if, on top of that, he is 
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"bawled out by whoever the mother 
surrogate is, if she is impatient — 
then you add to the experience of the 
hot stove an experience of anxiety 
and guilt, and the stove won’t be 
explored any more, the child will not 
try next to come a little nearer 
the stove, but he will stay away from 
the stove # entirely and permanently. 
Out of this develops the requirement 
for the youngster that the supervision 
must be an enabling situation, rather 
than a blocking supervision. It has 
to be arranged so that when the child 
makes an error, somebody is there to 
correct it. 

The third aspect of this is that 
there must be enough give-and-take 
between the child and the mother 
figure so that there is an exchange of 
something. This has to do with 
language, obviously. It has to do 
with touching each other, learning how 
to point, learning how to hold things, 
learning how to give things to another 
person — all the fundamental things of 
human relations. This has to do with 
the give and take of daily life. It is 
learned from the mother or the mother 
surrogate, and if the mother is not 
available, or is busy and cannot do 
that kind of interaction, then there 
is a deficit in the child’s development. 

One of the problems of under- 
privileged situations has to do with 
the fact that in the early environment 
these ingredients are either missing 
or are present only for certain periods, 
and are absent for other periods. 
The child not only has a certain 
deficit of learning, but on top of that 
he gets a negative reaction to learning. 
Learning certain things becomes an 
emotionally charged thing in the 
negative, because it is connected with 
lack of perception, or bad experiences, 
rather than becoming the joy of dis- 
covery. 

Normally, by the end of the second 
or third year, there should develop 
a drive not only for closeness to 
mother, not only for food, not only 



for getting rid of bad substances in 
the body by proper elimination, but 
there should also develop what is 
called the achievement drive — the 
wish to make something more than 
what was there before, like building a 
tower which will stand up, or playing 
with dolls to act out some life situa- 
tion which one hasn’t been able to 
handle with the parent. These op- 
portunities for playful exploration 
with an increase of one’s level of 
achievement are childhood experiences 
which decide whether or not one is 
able later, when one goes to school, 
to get into the role of the learner. 
The child who has had these ex- 
periences is willing and comfortable 
with achieving the things that the 
teacher imposes, and is trusting that 
the teacher will be around when one 
needs her, and that the teacher will 
be around not only to scold, but also 
to appreciate. 

These things you have all learned 
in your teacher-training program, be- 
cause this is the thing all good teach- 
ers need to do. But the youngster 
brings along certain preconceived no- 
tions about the way the teacher will 
probably behave, because the other 
teachers before he even got into 
school already behaved in a certain 
way. You have all learned about 
generalizations — you generalize from 
something you have learned, and 
then you have generalized categories 
of response rather than a focused 
response. 

So the youngster may come to you 
very much impaired in his capacity 
to play the role of a pupil. Unfortu- 
nately, he will soon be one of those 
students who falls behind in learning, 
and will put into his head all your 
negative and disapproving responses, 
and pretty soon it will be almost like 
a self-realizing prediction — you will 
operate as the mother did before, 
whether you like it or not. You will 
be disapproving, you will have to 
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interfere, you will scold, etc., to 
cajole him into becoming a good pupil. 
Only, by this time, cajoling only 
reinforces the very bad traits which 
unfortunately have developed through 
inappropriate mothering, and you 
get into the vicious circle. 

Out of this has grown considerable 
interest, at the nursery school level, 
and in the mental health activities 
in public and private school systems, 
to add to the teacher's equipment a 
special skill, namely, of stepping out 
of the traditional and normal routine 
of teaching, and looking at this child 
in terms of his peculiar patterns of 
faulty learning, rather than saying 
that this child is an ill-equipped, 
feeble-minded, or retarded child, which 
would be the natural reaction — to 
blame it on inheritance or some 
early head injury or disease. 

A great many of the children now 
thought of as retarded are retarded 
because of being disadvantaged; they 
are underachievers on the basis of 
having learned faulty learning rou- 
tines. These routines are based on a 
very important sequence of emotional 
charges, and getting at them requires 
undoing the emotional charges. I 
do not know how many school phobias 
you have among your disadvantaged 
students. In the middle-class town 
in which we were working, school 
phobia was a very common occurrence. 
The child, after a few days in school, 
would bolt and just would not come 
back to school. Often the teacher is 
very nice indeed. But the child is 
responding not to the teacher or to 
the school, but to those aspects of the 
learning situation which are so fright- 
ening and so charged with fearful 
anticipation that he just can't stand 
being in the school setting. A good 
deal of the information about this set 
of problems has indeed been culled 
from studying school phobias. 

This has served to show that when 
you get the children the groundstones 
are already laid in their families for 



their basic reactions to school. What 
you can do then is only remedial, 
perhaps to learn what the situation 
is and, by joining forces with other 
people in educational programs, to 
help the mothers to do their early 
educational training better. But there, 
of course, you get hung up when these 
families are disadvantaged, because 
under the impact of the cultural 
discrimination against these disad- 
vantaged slum populations, whether 
colored or not (this is true for all 
slums, white slums, too), you find 
that the mother herself is often under 
a fantastic load of emotional problems 
and in dire economic need, and so with 
the best will she cannot provide 
these ingredients. Often, however, 
she is quite loathe to surrender this 
prerogative to other people, and, 
furthermore, there are not, in town, 
provisions for finding proper mother 
surrogates. 

So you have the problem of physical 
ingredients, and you have the problem 
of psychological ingredients. But 
you also have the problem of another 
ingredient of personality develop- 
ment and that is the social ingredient, 
beyond the mother-child relationship. 
Namely, is there a climate in the 
neighborhood which makes the young- 
ster feel comfortable not only at 
home, but also in the back yard and 
on the street? There should be a 
group of other youngsters with whom 
he can test out the limits of what is 
culturally accepted — what one can 
and cannot do: playing with each 
other; beating each other up in the 
right way, without exactly killing 
each other; swiping things sometimes, 
learning that you do it only occasion- 
ally, and under special circumstances; 
breaking into the neighbor's place with 
other kids and learning that it is really 
not the right thing to do. 

Do these natural limits of our lives 
promise a reasonably contented life, 
one ir which we can get some things 
but not other things — or is it a 
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deprived life? Namely, in our neigh- 
borhood there is always a policeman 
around, and we cannot do anything; 
while we know, cr we think, that in 
other neighborhoods the kids get 
away with a lot more than we do. 
In other words, there is an arbitrary 
discrimination which does not allow 
us to do things which other people 
are allowed to do. If this sets in, as it 
often does very early with these 
children, they begin to have quite 
early this feeling of resentment. Other 
people are the “haves" and we are 
the “have-nots." 

And that we are the have-nots is 
not decreed by nature, but it has to 
do with somebody's discrimination. 
“Somebody” may be one of many 
people. Often it is the policeman as 
the most visible person, who somehow 
seems to be instructed by the haves 
to step on the have-nots. Often it 
is the politician who is not for us, 
but against us. Sometimes it looks 
as if some parents in the neighborhood, 
who are do-gooders, and who do not 
understand kids, are around at just 
the wrong moment. The co mm on 
point is that one finds a villain, a 
villain whom one blames for this. 
And one gets the posture of finding 
somebody whose fault it is; otherwise 
the road would be much better for us. 

In many underadvantaged areas, 
as the child grows a little older, it is 
not only not having quite enough to 
eat or quite the right clothes, or not 
having the money for going to the 
movies. As he grows older, he begins 
to see that the parents have a great 
many worries; they also have villains 
in their minds, they also feel that they 
are being kept away from some good in 
the world which they might otherwise 
have had. It may be a job — why 
cannot Dad get a job? It may be 
that certain stores, the nice stores, 
are always outside our neighborhood, 
so we cannot buy the things which 
other people buy. Our streets are 
never cleaned, but streets in other 
places seem always to be clean. 



And this curious feeling develops 
that the world is against us, and, 
furthermore, our own effort makes 
no bit of difference, because this is 
decreed elsewhere. 

Out of this grows a death knell to 
the achievement drive. Because the 
achievement drive will function only 
if the achievement is a measured 
achievement which will bring success 
within the bounds of a certain amount 
of effort. If the effort is infinite, the 
goal in the far distance (the effort 
now to get to the moon, for instance, 
many of us feel is a waste of money), 
these children might feel that this is 
a waste of their energy, too, that it 
is impossible to get there anyway. 

Furthermore, the “getting some- 
where” is often construed not to be 
learning or to reaching higher levels 
of achievement and skill, but the 
outsmarting of the villain, finding 
some way of getting around that 
villain, or getting to be a bigger and 
better villain. And we know of some 
organizations that have developed 
this to a very fine point, and some 
of these organizations have indeed 
been very successful. 

Now where do you come in, with 
the schools? Some of the youngsters 
have these convictions deeply in- 
grained by the time they reach you. 
Some of the youngsters will learn 
along with you until the pull and push 
of other lessons takes a hold on them, 
until the drive for direct gratification 
becomes much bigger, both in terms 
of relationships to the other sex and 
in terms of using sheer power and drive 
to master and get for yourself what 
you cannot get otherwise — first by 
beating up, then by shooting, etc. 

Or, perhaps another good way of 
doing it is by the sit-down strike; 
just do not cooperate. While that is 
not as dangerous, it can be just as 
effective. So you have this problem 
of a segment of the school population 
having an emotional set, culturally^ 
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produced. This is inimical to learning, 
which is hard under the best of cir- 
eumstances. 

In addition to providing learning 
materials and learning opportunity, 
you also have to provide a way of 
getting around this emotional set. 
And indeed you can, given time. 
Some of us think that probably we 
need a lot of mental health consultants 
in the school system to help you with 
the doing of this; but some of us also 
say that you ought to do it --that 
it cannot be done by the mental 
health worker, but that it has to be 
done in the school system with the 
right kind of consultation. Thfe is a 
fascinating challenge to all of us. 

So having then this problem of an 
adaptation which is contrary to the 
best learning climate . . . you 
look around at your own classroom, 
look at your own children; knowing 
who the troubled children are, you 
hope that these troubled children 
will not take up 50 percent of all 
your energy, maybe 80 percent, so 
that you will not have time left for 
the really good youngsters. But the 
remarkable thing about human nature 
is that even in the most disadvantaged 
group of children you find a few who 
sail through all of this, who are able 
to be good, who are able to cooperate 
with you, who come to love you, and 
to rely on you. They become your 
pride, and they redeem the hardship 
of the teacher’s life; because you really 
have someone with whom you can 
work. 

And we have; of course, the re- 
markable thing that, throughout the 
centuries and even in the last few 
troubled decades, members of the most 
disadvantaged segments of our society 
have be.come very successful people 
indeed. There are Negroes such a;. 
Dr. Bunche. Think what he has done 
for peace in the world, to mention 
only one. In other words, there are, 
built mto the human machinery, some 
remedial mechanisms and adaptive 



compensatory mechanisms which work 
to salvage a person from the calamity 
in which he lives. 

Fron these people we can learn a 
good deal. We can learn how they 
do it. As a matter of fact, that has 
become for us a technique, as psychia- 
trists and psychologists. We do a 
lot more work now with successful 
people than with sick people, because 
we like to learn from the successful 
people what to tell the unsuccessful 
people to get them over their troubles. 
We have used this a great deal with 
bereaved people. Some people who 
lose a dear person in their lives 
might completely break down under 
it, develop a physical illness or mental 
illness, ur get into terrible mischief 
afterwards. And there? are some 
grieving people who carry on the 
torch, who know how to master this, 
who come out better than before. 
Now, how do the good grieve rs do 
this, and what can we tell the poor 
grievers about this? 

This became one of our challenges, 
in our research, and this is the sort 
of thing which really was the guiding 
post to our subsequent studies in 
mental health, because a great many 
calamities can be looked at as crises 
in life, such as losing a dear one; 
but somehow one has to adapt to it 
and get over it. 

Even for a child who has to leave 
the home and then be in school 
frvm that point on, and face the 
teacher, this is a transition which has 
some of the qualities cf grieving. For 
instance, homesickness, that we see 
in some youngsters, we see often in 
older children. We find that in the 
schools of nursing, young nursing 
students who dropped out at the rate 
of 40 percent turned out, upon in- 
spection, not to be maladapted to 
nursing school, but they were so 
homesick that everything was hard 
for them. Nobody realized that the 
homesickness, or the bereavement 
component of the adjustment, was 
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the thing that was impeding their 
staying in this particular professional 
school. So we have become alerted 
to aspects of transition from home 
into school, from one class to the other, 
from one teacher to the other, and 
from one home to the other, from 
one location in town to another 
location in town, from one school to 
the other. All these transitions are 
real hazards and represent hazards to 
the children, and one has to pay 
special attention to these crises in ad- 
dition to doing the routine teaching 
program. 

Learning, then, from our successful 
persons how we might help unsuc- 
cessful persons to succeed, we become 
very grateful to them for telling us 
about their success. What we would 
like to do next is the most important 
thing of all. This is, can we see to 
it that not such a large segment of the 
population has to become casualties? 
As psychiatrists working for preven- 
tion we want to intercede in a pre- 
ventive way, and discover early not 
those youngsters who are sick, but 
the youngsters who are in danger, be- 
cause in this particular environment 
their special traits will be against 
their success. And there comes a 
whole field of possible operation in 
the educational system, if one has 
enough manpower and enough flexi- 
bility in terms of arranging children 
in groups, staggering the learning 
tasks in such a way that they are 
compatible w r ith felt needs. 

What, then, if the school system 
itself is underprivileged, and has to 
operate with an especially difficult 
population of children who are near 
illness, even though not quite ill, 
but has the same or even less re- 
sources than school systems which 
deal with the more privileged children 
who do not come to school impaired? 
Then the school system is at a dis- 
advantage. And then comes the great 
problem of how, with limited re- 
sources, to evolve arrangements which 



would both provide learning resources, 
and also work out ways in which the 
special impairments and special haz- 
ards to which the children are exposed 
can be remedied, at least to some 
extent. 

There is a good deal of experimenta- 
tion going on. You know of the fasci- 
nating work which ABCD is doing 
now. There are experimental pro- 
grams to see if reading disabilities 
might be pibked up as a good signal 
that something is wrong, and around 
these to develop a program to test 
out how a small group of children 
might experimentally be supplied with 
this kind of emotional support which I 
have mentioned. 

If, indeed, they do better, can one 
demonstrate that it would pay to 
provide this kind of support on a large 
scale? And then provide in addition 
mental health consultants in such a 
strategic way that they would be avail- 
able to the teacher when she is in crisis, 
when she is getting fed up, she just 
cannot stand it any more. Maybe if 
she had a little success once in a while, 
this kind of reward, teaching would be 
ever so much more fun. And it can be. 
If this kind of experimentation should 
succeed — and we dearly hope it 
would — we may have some scientific 
basis on which planning should pro- 
ceed, which could show that some 
money, which would be wasted now, 
would be properly spent to salvage a 
good many of the youngsters who 
presently fall behind or become sick. 
Unfortuhately, we psychiatrists do 
know that the disadvantaged part 
of the population produces more 
candidates for the mental hospitals 
than the advantaged parts of the 
population do. That does not mean 
that rich people do not get mentally 
sick, too; but they often have nicer 
forms of being mentally sick, and 
can be successfully treated by doctors, 
and not required to go to mental 
hospitals. 
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And so we psychiatrists are very 
much concerned with the possibility 
of being helpful with preventive pro- 
grams while the youngsters are still 
young, and can still be sufficiently 
molded; in other words, before they 
are so sick that it takes years of 
confinement, or years of expensive 
effort by very highly trained personnel, 
to restore them to normal functioning. 
We are concerned with the tremen- 
dous waste of manpower — with the 
great many youngsters who, not hav- 



ing acquired the love of learning, 
will not be able to go into advanced 
learning about computers and elec- 
tronics; about machinery of a highly 
complicated type which will be es- 
sential for their advancement and 
future self-respect. You have a won- 
derful task ahead — an exciting chal- 
lenging task. You are one side of the 
alliance. You need us, and we need 
you. So I hope we will see a lot of 
each other in the future. 
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